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LITBRATURE. 


LOVE EVER! 


She sang—her fall voloe thrilled the darksome room 
With the impassioned feeling of her song ; 
The words went forth upoa the evening gloom, 
Floating the fields along— 

“ Love not,” she sang, “ love not!” 





Her dark eyes look the burden of her heart, 
The silken lashes gleamed with dewy tears, 
From her life’s dream she could not bear to part 
In her youth’s golden years ; 

But still she sang, “ Love not!” 


Pair girl, thy song was but an idle lay, 
Asad and dolefal ditty of false feeling ; 
In thy young heart let it no longer stay, 
Ite truer impalse stealing— 

Love ever, maiden, ever! 


Love is the golden thread that links the yea rs 
With blessings from the cradle to the pall ; 
Better to love, though it may bring thee tears, 
Than never love at all— 

Love ever, maiden, ever ! 


Love cometh with the raia-drops and the dew, 
And in the sanlight smileth from the sky ; 
Though earthly loves are lost, or prove untrue, 
God’s love will never die— 
Love ever, maiden, ever! A. P. 





WATERLOO AVENGED.) 

‘€ General Oanrobert has nage at tho disposal of Lord Raglan 10,000 ca- 
petes for the use of the Eaglish army in the Orimea. 10,000 British soldiers 
now wear the French uniform.’’— Correspondence from the Camp. wi 3 

Long we had owned them noble foes,}, 

me Late we have owned them friends, 

Knit by the brant of equal blows, 
Joint perils, common ends. 

At Alma's field of desperate fi ght, 

Qn Inkermann’s blood‘sodden height, 
Twin laurels Victory blends— 

No name go high on either side, 

But France and Bogland share the pride. 


And if at length each English heart 
With sudden shame is wrung— 
If to each cheek the blushes start, 
The curse to every tongue— 
Tis not to France we owe the shame, 
The name we curse is no French name— 
By our own sting we’re stung. 
Oar own bands forged the untrusty sword, 
That now in peril fails its lord. 


To bless French aid what man was slow 
In counsel or in fray ? 

Debts of the sword brave souls may owe, 
For sach debta they can pay. 

Bat ob, the shame in Eogland’s heart, 

That she should play the beggar’s part, 
For pauper dole should pray— 

From Frauce’s liberal hand should crave, 

Raiment to shield her shivering brave! 


And this, while proffering all her gold, 
Opening her world-wide store ; 
Ready to lavish sums untold, 
And, these gone, to give more! 
The means, that they who have fought and bled 
May be well housed and clothed and fed, 
hath given—o’er and o’er ; 
Bat wits to plan and heads to guide 
She lacke—and what is all beside ? 


One memory, it hath been said, 
Rankles each French heart through, 
As of a debt that mast be paid— 
The thought of Waterloo! 
‘ Brood o’er that debt—oh France—no more ; 
Wipe out at length that bloody soore ; 
Tis paid—and nobly too. 
Paid by the charity that rans 
To clothe shamed Bagland’s starving sons! 


Arouse,—oh England !—rouse for ahame— 
That tais wrong may not be ; 

Enough of spoken, written blame— 
Act aa befits the free! 

Sweep hence this impotence of deed, 

Thie helplessness, in direst need, 
On either side the sea : 

Or here—or there—raise up the man 

Who knows, and knowing, will and can. 


Bnonugh of Lords in name—fiad out 
Him who is Lord in act, 

Clear brains, and andistraught with doubt, 
Eyes to sift sham from fact. 

Plack forth thy hand from red-tape gyves, 

To save thine honour, and their lives, 
With cold and hunger racked. 

Down with Routine, her modes and men— 

That Eogland be herself again! 


_q—__. 
THE SECRET OF THE WELL. 


Ontside the gate of Sitt Zsyneb, leading from New Cairo to the old 
Wasa cluster of buildings that became celebrated ia their day. They 
Wore the a:pect rather of @ fortress than of the habitations of quiet 
peaceable people; and were principally occupied by sly Copts and very 























poor Muslems. The backs of the houses were turned towards the fields, 
and exhibited nothing buat great bare walls with a few wiadows pierced 
high up. The fronts looked apon an irregular court and a few blind 

alleys, some of which were vaulted over. A low gvteway, closed at 
night and in times of disturbance, admitted those who had business there 
from the dirty road. Ovher mode of iagress there was noae; so that 

when, what you may call the little gsrriso1 was waited, even collectors 

of taxes sometimes in vain demanded admittance. By agreement based 
on matual interest, importunate creditors were either looked out by com- 
mon consent; or, so ill-received, that they never carel to retara again. 

The children and the dogs that lay together all day long oa the oaly 

spot where the sun shone upon the court, were sullzieat to worry an 
ordinary man to death. 

From time immemorial there had been a large house to let ia this 
out-of-the-way place. The family to whom it beloaged mast have had 
some other good source of revenae; for generatioa after generation 
passed and no tenant appeared. Once every twenty years or s9—pro- 
bably when son succeeded to father—some one came from the city with 
the keys, went in, remained a little while, msds iaquiries aboat the sa- 
lubrity of the place as if debating whether tolive there or not, and went 
away with vague talk, never fulfilled, of returaiag. The neighboars, 
not very inquisitive people, had learned that the owaers were Cypts, bat 
nothing more. As to the fact that the house remained empty, no one 
wondered at it. The cluster of habitatioas contained many deserted 
dwelling-places besides, and several eingle old maa occupied premises 
capable of containing five families. What slightly astoaished the gos- 
sips was , that any one should ever recur to the idea of letting that great 
tottering house. 

It was situated in the extensive depths of the Cassar, as the place was 
called; and the lane leading to its great arched doorway, bsiag half 
choked with rubbish, was seldom visited, save by som: sulky boy—tru- 
ant from the morning school of Dando the Copt barber—or by some 
young couple who had contrived, Heaven kaows how, to give one ano- 
ther rendezvous there. On all sides it rose high and vast above the 
other dwellings, with not a window by whic light could penetrate 
into the interior. Those who took the trouble to reflect on this circum- 
stance guessed that its great circait contained a court-yard. or, if not, 
that the chambers were dark. Bat in general the good folks of the Cassar 
lived as indifferently by the side of that vast mysterious edifice as the 
fox between the stones that have tumbled from the great Pyramid. [¢ 
was part of the nataral order of things, 

As the Court of the Cassar contained three shops, it was called the ba- 
gaar. By the side of Dando, barber and schoolmaster, was Sohmed, the 
Muslem tobacco merchant, who also dealt in reaty-made clothes ; and 
over the way Ibn Daood kept a sort of general warehouse in which most 
necessary things, from pumpkins to pistols, from water melons to coffee - 
pots, could be obtained. It seemed to be the refuge of all rejected fur- 
niture and unsold provisions. Strangers who wandered into the place 
positively avowed that they never saw a single customer at any one of 
these shops ; and it is certain that Sohmed and Dood spent the chief 
part of their time on the bench in front of Dando’s shop, oa what con- 
versing it is difficult to say, for one of the party being a Christian, con- 
troversial topics and sacred legends were necessarily excluded. Ia the 
Bast no propagandism is allowed in private life; and theological fisti- 
cuffs are not exchanged over a cup of coffee. 

From the little I have said it may be imagined, that life in the Cassar 
was a steady hum-drum sort of thing. The people got up with the sun 
and went forth to the city or field to work, und came back with the sun 
to go to bed. They ate as they were able , and dressed with perfect in- 
difference to the world’s opinion. Their sons and daughters grew, and 
loved and married, much like other folk. Now and then there was a 
wedding; and now and then a funeral. But it seemed never likely that 
the whole of that sober population coald suddenly be roused into paia- 
ful anxiety, disturbed with horrid fears perpetually increasing, and bur- 
ried day after day, week after week, more rapidly «lowa a stream of tra- 
gic excitement, such as sometimes seizes and bears along resis tless the 
population of whole cities. 

na bright, scorching, dusty day in August, the triumvirate in the 
bazaar, moved by the exclamation of an old woman who passed with a 
tray of bread upon her head, left the bench where they were lazily smok- 
ing, and advanced to a point whence they could look out beneath the 
broad arched gateway down a dark lane, as through a telescope, into the 
eunny country. There was no doubt about the matter. A small cara- 
van of camels attended by some gandily decked-out servants, had certain- 
ly halted there. Presently a tall, handsome yoang man, dressed in a 
garb that seemed Persian, stopped to enter, and came rapidly towards 
the court-yard accompanied by a little, shrivelled, old man with a black 
turban. The three gossips made way, but stared with all their eyes. 

“Ts that the shed?” enquired the young man, looking with half-closed 
se and a contepmtuons curl of the lip at the walla of the uninhabited 

ouse. 

“ A large shed,” suggested Dando, across whose mind vague visions of 
a customer began to float. 

The stranger acknowledged this interruption by a slash with a little 
whip which he twirled in his hand. Dando dispersed in the direction of 
his shop ; Sohmed and Ibn Daood followed. The old man, who carried 
@ vast wooden key like aclub, went down the impregnated lane, and, 
after some fumbling contrived to open the door of the house. The bar- 
ber, rubbing his shoulder with one hand, stretched out his neok and 
opened his eyes, but saw nothing but a gulf of darkness for a moment 
and then the solid planks of wood again. 

Soon afterwards a procession of servants, all black, and too terrible- 
looking to encourage familiarity, passed by like shadows, bearing heavy 
burdens. They went backward and forward for some time. Then the 
old man with the black turban made bis appearance once more, hastened 
across the court-yard, mounted a male held by aslave near the gate, and 
rode away. The camels had already disappeared ; so that withia an hour 
after the Cassar had been thus disturbed there was no sign whatever of 
the new arrival, except that the three tradesmen, a few old men too weak 
to go forth to work, and all the women of the place—usually so sileut 
and sad—were eagerly discussing this remarkable occurrence. The 
eastern narrators will have it that, by a kiod of iastinetive revelation, 
all kaoew that they were soon to become the neighbours of strange actions, 
perhaps the victims of terrible disaster. 

Karly rising was the rule in the Cassar, bat next day everybody was 
astir an hour before the usual time. Great was the ramour and greater 
the conversation ; but there is so much news, and, above all, so much 
wisdom current in the world, that it would be fastidious to repeat any- 
thing that was said. We all know the rich variety of surmise that cin 
be based on a fact comprehended by nobody. Ia this case even Dando 
who, within an hour, was equally positive that the new tenant of the 
great house was a Persian pbysiciau, an Indian jagsler, a Chinese shaw! - 
merchant, and a Muscovite emissary, never approached within a para- 
sang of the truth. 

A provukiog circumstance was that the day passed by, and the great 
time-stained door of the old house never opened. No loquacious black, 
no garralous servant-girl appeared. “And, by-the-bye,’* observed the 
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barber, “‘ we saw no woman enter. This is against the rnle. There are 
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no harims ion the Cassar. We live here in no Wakalah. It is not the 
—— for bachelors to lodge in the + ts : families. Some bold man 
ould go and make this representation. It would be a good opporta- 
nity to see what is passing behind that door.” 
he Muslem crowd, for—unusual circumstance—a crowd had collect- 
ed, thanked Dando for his solicitude ; and suggested that he was the 
identical bold man wanted at this critical conjuncture. But his shoulder 
still felt the emack of the whip; and he very humbly admitted that he 
was nota lion. In Egypt no man loses his own esteem or that of others 
by pleading guilty to cowardice. It is considered a mark of taste and 
piety to be chary of that inestimable possession—life, 

Next day a very old black man with fierce rolling eyes came out of 
the house and went rapidly across the little square, A number of women 
who were laying in wait addrezsed him as “ My Lord Steward,” and 
posed dealings in eggs, butter, milk, and other provisions. They had’ 
stopped up the way, not at all frightened by his fiery eyes and 
teeth, not discouraged by his obstinate reply, that he wanted 
‘** But yoar master cannot live without eating,” exclaimed the 
wife. ‘ Perhaps he does’nt eat bread,’ replied the black man with a 
horrid leer. The crowd fell back and allowed him to pass. In an incre- 
dibly short epace of time it was known that a cannibal had come to in+ 
habit the Cassar ; and mothers began to call their children within doors; 
and to count them anxiously. 0 

In a couple of hours the black old man returned followed by a porter, 
who grunted under a huge basket of provisiens, as Bgyptian porters usa- 
ally grunt when they are near the end of their jouraey, and are calenlat- 
ing the amount of the present they are about to receive. He was not 
allowed to enter the house, but emptied his basket and reccived hig m 
at the door. It appears that he was well paid; for whilst the woued: 
who determined not to abandon the charge of cannibalism, were orying’ 
out against the wretch who despised to buy of his neighbours, the em | 
wiping his brow with his sleeve, weat away murmariag: “O prince, 
generoas man!” 

For a long time matters continued ia this position, so that, although 
the population of the Cassar continued uneasy, aad mothers, no longer 
fearful but spiteful, still maliciously affected to count their children 
morning and evening, they sank back perforce into their old jog-trot 
style of life. The three tradesmen alone persisted in mvking the old 
house aad it# servants the object of their conversation, beoause they bad 
nothing else to {alk about ; and their eyes were often raised tow ards the 
vast silent walls'that overlooked like a precipice the whole of the Cas- 
sar. At length new food was supplied to their cariosity, 

Strangers began to make their appearance, sometimes guided by the 
old black man; sometimes alone. The latter would ask for tie h ouse of 
Gamadel, by which outlandish name it appeared the new tenant, whom 
nobody had e#er seen after the first day, was knowa. All seemed eager 
to arrive, and not by any means eager to goaway. At whatever time 
they came, it was never until long after dark that they departed ; and 
one of the earliest observations made in the Cassar was, that the more 
remarkable the visitor, the later the hour of departare. Sometimes the 
porter who slept oa a bench behind the door, alwaysclosed at nightfall, 
tried to keep awake uatil some very noble stranger issued forth ; but it 
always happened that the bars were taken down before he oould well 
open his eyes. ‘ He never, therefore, saw more than a robe or the bak 
of a turban, disappearing through the door; and the old black man, 
with the rolling eyes and bright teeth, preparing to shat it. On these 
occasions, however, the steward was particularly soft spoken and even 
humble in his politeness. He seemed afraid to excite the anger or the 
curiosity of Bawab Ali; and now and then dropped @ piece of money 
into his hand, saying: * This is from my master’s gaest.” 

_Now, it happened that near the very aucient and sacred mosque of 
Sitt Z-yneb, within the gate of the city, dwelt an old man who had an 
only son named Cathalla, celebrated in the quarter for his singular dis- 

ition. In Cairo, as elsewhere, reputations are oftener based on repre- 

ensible than on admirable qualities. Cathalla became talked of am 

the neighbours, because, his father being moderately rich, he took it into 
his head that be was not bound to enter Into the contest for wealth. 
Some foolish old book had told him that the sole object of life was not to 
add piastre upon piastre, and heap dollarupondollar. Man. according to 
him, was created for other objects than to gather stores which he could 
never consume. The pursuit of knowledge and the acquisition of wis- 
dom, the search after the nature and the reasons of thiugs, were not to 
be abandoned only to men of feeble body and wandering intellects, inea- 
pable of overreaching a customer or grappling with the intricacies of a 
bargain. Study was not quite unworthy of a noble spirit ; and the sen- 
tences garnered up by the wise, of times gone by, were sometimes of more 
value than gold and silver. 

These odd potions led Cathalla to adopt a singular kind of life. His 
father, whose approval be had won as much by obstinacy as by reason, 
allowed bim to purchase all the old manuscripts he could find, and to fit 
up & room in a retired part of the house they inhabited, where he spent 
the greater portion of his time, growing paler as he grew wiser. What 
he learned it would be too long to relate. The general result was that 
he acquired a very different mode of viewing thoughts and actions from 
all around bim, and came to consider things anlawful, which everybod 
else regarded as perfectly proper. But he did not crave happiness, rd 
isa terrible thing to make a code of morals for oneself, aod to quit the 
path of custom. Meditation easily finds truth; but the will is not 
always strong enough to obey it. Cathalla became soon dissatisfied with 
himself as he was with the world. He lost the health of his mind as well 
as that of his body. 

Suddenly, he threw his books aside and took to wandering forth 
through the city, especially by night, when the narrow streets were de- 
serted, save by some unhappy man in search of rest or booty, or by ag 
occasional party of worthy citizens protected by lanterns and the foud- 
ness of their voices, or by the watch moving along with heavy tramp. 
At euch times, when the tranquil moon threw down patches of ailver be- 
tween the near houses, and the starry sky could be seen in strips over 
head ; when the sound softly shook the leaves of the palm trees that 
drooped over the lofty walls, and the owl hooted from the pinnacle of 
some ruined building ; Cathalla thought that he felt his mind enlarge and 
rise in stature, so that high placed truth was nearer to his grasp. Bat, 
he did not quite understand all the emotions that troubled him. There 
were times when he yearned after something different from the old apho- 
risms of philosophy—when “ to know” appeared no longer all in all, and 
he aspired likewise “to be.” “Is this existence!” he woald say. 
‘“* What purpose do I fulfil in this world? The meu whom [ disdain, be- 
long to the great machine of hamanity. They bay, they sell, they culti- 
vate, they go forth in ships, they tread the desert, they govern and give 
judgment ia causes. When they disappear, there is joy or sorrow. But, 
if 1 go to sleep wader this dark arehway, who will miss me but the old 
man living in a lonely house, too far on the way to Paradise for bitter 
regret?” Ta tratb, Cathalla yearned to love aud to by loved; and in 
such moods of mind, from every lattice over-head, be thoug)t he heard 
passionate whispers, and soft salutations, and tender sighs, aod half aa- 
dible kisses crossing to and fro, interlacing, as it were, in an exquisite 
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roof, beneath which he lingered for a while with ineffable delight that 
soon turned to despair. 

One day, the young man wandered forth into the country, and strol- 
Jed on the banks of the Nile, until its waters grew dark and became 
dotted with the reflection of stars. Then, he thought of retarning home- 
ward ; bat the city gates were closed when he reached them, and the 
guards refused to admit him. He was not at all disturbed by the idea of 
passing night in the open air ; but, being tired, wished to find a place 
Shere be could lie down and rest undisturbed. Chance directed him to 
@ ruined tomb near the back of the Cassar under the walls of the house 
of Gamadel. He entered, and lying down, slept. Towards midnight he 
was awakened by the sound of voices. He listened at first without 
moving thinking he was in the neighbourhood of robbers. 

“ Show thy face, O Suliman Ebn Suliman,” said a voice from some 
high position in a jeering tone. “ If it be not now black, thou art not to 
be admitted.” 

“It is black as blackness,” was the reply. ‘ Great is the power that 
can effect this change.” 

Cathalla looked cautiously through a break in the ruined tomb, and 
beheld by the light of the moon, which shone brilliantly, a tall negro 
standing at the foot of the wall, looking up. He was dressed in the gar- 
ments of a distinguished person, and seemed to wait impatiently to seize 
the first round of a rope-ladder that was being let down from above. 
Presently he began to ascend, and soon disappeared through a small 
window near the summit of the lofty wall. 

_“ This is a strange occurrence,’ thought Cathalla, trying to account 
for it by reasoning, but in vain. 

Next day, jast as the Damascus caravan was about tostart, great search 
was made after a wealthy merchant named Suliman Ebon Suliman, a Turk. 
A crier perambulated the streets, announcing that his friends were 
distressed at his disappearance; but Cathalla. was again wanderin 
forth ; and even if he had heard the inquiry, having impiously learn 
to disbelieve in magical transformations, would never have thought of 
connecting the white merchant, whose face he well knew, with the black 
man he had seen entering in a mysterious manner the house of 


By this time, however, Cassar was in a state of terrible excitement. 
No one can tell how the report got abroad, or on what it was founded. 
It seemed to be one of those revelations which Providence sometimes 


ously puts into the mouths of common people, who shout the | scal 


traths they do not understand through the streets and fields, Certain it 
is, however, that from the barber to the porter, every one began to say 
that the strangers who entered tho house of Gamadel nearly every day 
Hever came forth again. Some ple personating them, wearing their 
garments or mysteriously assuming their shape, did pass through the 
gate frequently whilst the bawab was in his heavy sleep, and never re- 

ed. But Dando maintained, with great appearance of truth, that 
the real personages would be less careful to conceal their faces, and was 
perhaps the first to cry out that the house of Gamabel was a house of 
lenglte—en idea readily accepted, for the popular mind willingly 
infers that a man who disappears is dead. 

If the people of the Cassar had been quite persuaded of what seemed 
to be likely under this supposition—that the strangers whose fate in- 
terested them were murdered for the purpose of robbery—they would 
probably have been less disquieted. Being all poor, they could have 
ponies to fear for themselves. But their imaginations were fertile. 

el, the strong-armed, as they now thought they remembered the 

ferocious-looking young man, might be a terrible magician who had need 

of human blood for his incantations. Their turn might come next. At 

pe yes this supposed neighbourhood of crime disquieted them, even 
had reason to think that they themselves were safe. 

At length even this consolation was taken from them. A half-witted 
youth one morning went chuckling about the Cassar, intimating that he 
could say strange things if he chose, that he had passed the night outside 
the gates, and had seen—he would not say what. They pestered him to 

» but with a pareing stupidity he refused. “ Let him alone,” said 

o. “ This evening, if we turn our backs on him, he will tell all of 
his own accord.” The half- witted lad went forth ; but was found about 
midday in a field of sugar-canes, killed by a single stroke of a sword. 

When this fact became known, the people of the Cassar assembled 
tumultuously ; and althoug. there seemed no positive reason to say that 
death had been dealt by any of the people of the house of Gamadel, no 
one doubted that such was the case. The murdered lad had boasted of 
having noticed some suspicious circumstances, and had died without say- 
ing what it was. Who could be interested in See save some 
servant of the house? Less conclusive reasoning has often urged a crowd 
to the most terrible excesses. An old woman—the mother of the victim 
—pointing with her lean fingers to the corpse, which lay on some straw 
in a corner of the court, croaked for vengeance, The men of the Cassar 
were not usually brave, but they were goaded on by d . One after 
the other, they might ull fall beneath the assassin’s knife, if they dared 
to reveal any frightful secret that might come to them without their will. 

e old guns, several rusty swords, and many spears, began to make 
their appearance. The butcher wielded a prodigious cleaver. They 
advanced with furious shouts towards the great door of the house—no 
sound emanating from within, no sign revealing that it was inhabi- 
ted. 

An unexpected circumstance put a stop to the meditated assault. A 
lady followed by a slave, and ata little distance by a young man, ap- 
peared in the court of the Cassar, advancing towards the house of Gama- 
del. She was carelessly veiled ; and what could be seen of her counte- 
nance was 60 beautiful, that the most furious of the crowd stopped ; pre- 
sently all ranged themselves on either hand, to let her pass. She ad- 
vanced at first boldly and then seemed to hesitate, as if uncertain whither 
she was going. 

b the house of Gamadel ?” she inquired. 

They answered that it was ; but, their anger and their terror reviving 
at that word, all implored her not to enter, repeating the terrible sus- 
pens that had troubled them for so many months past. She smiled 

ulously, and announced her intention to enter, with so much con- 
fidence, that the people began to doubt what they had previously seem- 
ed so certain about. This lady spoke of Gamadel so tenderly, and as if 
from so complete a knowledge, that all marvelled. 

Suddenly the young man whom we have mentioned came forward. It 
was no other than Cathalla. He had seen the lady riding slolwly along 
the street, and having been smitten with love for her had followed, not 
knowing what he desired or what he hoped. With passionate entreaties 
he alse ught her not to enter ; and his words and manner showed 
clearly what was the reason of his Interference. The lady looked bene- 
volently at him and smiled sadly ; but without answering advanced to- 
wards the great doorway. athalla would have followed ; but the 
crowd surrounded him; and when he succeeded in passing through, 
thrusting back their hands on either side, the grim vast door had closed 
upon the form, the image of which remained like a burning coal in his 


breast. 

He listened Sloomily to the horrible stories, or rather the horrible 
surmises related to him, and then went away. But he could not leave 
the neighbourhood of the place where the object of his sudden love had 

beneath a roof of terror, like a bright stream leaping into a 
@ yarwning chasm of the earth. Going round the Cassar by the fields, 
he recognised the tomb where he had once passed a night, and the great 
wall of the house which the black man had entered in so strange a man- 
ner. What he had just heard seemed s comment on what he had seen 
formerly. 

“ T will retarn,” he said, “ when darkness comes and watch.” 

So, he wandered away to the river side, and remaining there until an 
hour after sunset, came back by moonlight to the tomb, Here he lay 
down and waited patiently. Time pomes by. He heard the muezzins 
from the mosques calling to prayer long after the hum of the great city 
near at hand had died away. onlly in the suburbs and in the 
villages scattered over the fields, packs of dogs barked at some wayfarer. 
The wind that blew sometimes seemed to sing amongst the sugar-canes. 
The monotony of watchfulnese overcame him and he slept. But, as be- 
fore, he was awakened by the sound of voices ; 

“ Look around,” said some one overhead “I saw that young dreamer 
prowl in this direction. What if he play the spy ?” 

“ Does he wish to go with the other?” growled the black man, look- 

to the right and to the left, and then advancing towards the tomb. 
Cathalla beheld the gleam of a sword, and knew that be must kill or be 
killed. He drew a dagger and stood inside the ruined doorway, breath- 
less as one watching by a sick bedside. The black man, who strange to 
say wore the mantel of a woman, entered without much caution, and fell 
on his face dead ; for, the dagger of Cathalla at the first blow pierced 
him to the heart, The young man, made reckless by the excess of his 
passion for the unknown lady, instantly tore off the mantel, threw it 
over his own head and taking the dead man’s sword, went forth towards 
the house to the place where the ladder was let down as before. He 
mounted eagerly, no one speaking to him, and reaching the window en- 
tered and stood firmly on the floor before the other black took notice of 
him. A cry of terror and warning was interrupted by death ; and Cathalla 





over this second corpse and proceeded to explore the interior of 
the house. 

A long passage, at the extremity of which burned a light, presented it- 
self to him. It led to a chamber with a lamp in a niche opening upon a 
kind of terrace. Advancing cautiously, Catballa leaned over the para- 
pet, and looking down beheld a sight that convinced him how unfounded 
bad been the suspicions of the people of Casear—at any rate in one in- 
stance. A veil seemed to drop from before his eyes. Had he been a 
murderer without jast cause? Were the two lives he bad taken, inno- 
cent? He might Lave retired with fear and trembling, but a stronger 
passion than remorse restrained him. 

He bebeld the lady who, according to the villagers, had gone to cer- 
tain death, sitting dressed in eplendid garments on a kind of raised throne 
in the centre of a little garden, beautifully shaded by trees and cooled 
by a fountain that gushed amidst flowers. Near ber feet, reclining on a 
low divan, was the young man known as Gamadel. He seemed to gaze 
at her with passionate adoration, and now and then uttered a few words 
the sense of which did not come to the ears of Cathalla. Probably, how- 
ever, he was pressing her to sing ; for, presently she took a lute, and 
having tuned it, in a voice of marvellous sweetness chanted the follow- 
ing verses : 
hey absence I longed for thee as the thirsty flowers long for the dews of 
night ; 

“ As the Arab longs to see the white sides of his tent gleaming in the de- 
serts afar off; as the mother for the first kiss of her first-born; as the soul of 
the faithful for paradise. 

“* Food was not pleasant to me, for the sweetest viands seemed bitter. 

‘« Rest was not pleasant te me, for I feared that thy feet were weary. 

“Bleep stayed no longer on my eyelids than does the nestward-bound bird 
on the branch where it alights to rest its wings. 

“ I rose to escape from my dreams, and I lay down to escape from my waking 


thoughts. 
- Without thee I cannot live, and with thee I am content to die.” 


As she concluded she stooped towards Gamadel and touched his brow 
fondly with her hand. Cathalla dared not advance and could not retire. 
Then the master of the house took the lute, and having taned it, sang 
in a voice that resounded like the clang of cymbals : 

“ For the love of thee I have steeped my hands in blood ; and the wealth 
which I lay at thy feet is gathered by the strength of my arm. 

“| have not measured yards of cloth nor weighed the teeth of dead beasts in 


es. 

“[ have not lied to foolish men nor deceived silly women. 

“‘ They come with their hands full of gold ; some to buy more gold, and others 
to buy more life. 

“* Not one has returned except in semblance. 

‘What matters it thatthe people murmur? Now thon art come we will 
away to the land of Ajem, and the secret of the well will never be known.” 

Cathalla learned frem these words that he had really penetrated into 
@ house of crime, and regretted not that he had put the two blacks to 
death. Ordinary prudence would have counselled him to retire whilst 
it was yet time; but although the lady was evidently associated with 
Gamadel in crime, her fascination remained powerful. Curiosity, also, 
to learn more of this strange history, urged Cathalla onwards. No other 
person save the two lovers seemed astir in the house. On all sides the 
doors of chambers well-lighted were open, but no one moved. The youn 
man, casting aside his mantle and firmly grasping his sword, descend 
@ narrow staircase, and soon found himself on a level with the garden in 
a dark corner where he was concealed by trees. From what t ey said, 
it seemed that they were cousins ; that they had lived formerly at Stam- 
boul from which city they had been forced suddenly to fly, by different 
ways; that the young man had continued in various places bis terrible 
mode of live—decoying rich men by secret emissaries to his house by 
the promise of unlimited wealth procured magically—and that the lady 
had long searched for him in vain. 

“ Whisper into their ears,” said Gamadel, with terrible knowledge of 
human nature ; “ though they be rich as Suliman ben Daood, with not a 
month of life before them; tell them that there is a way to get more 
money without work, and that the grave may be spurned back as I sparn 
this cushion. Not one will disbelieve! All come here with pearls and 
jewels ; all come and die and go to their paradise, which they would ex- 
change for one hour of basking at thy feet. 

Gamadel was about to say further impious things ; but the sword of 
Cathalla gleamed over his head, and he fell and spoke no more. The 
lady became white with terror, and looked to the right and to the left 
for help ; but seeing none, tried to smile—the smile of one upon the rack, 
who will not allow his torturer to know that he has power over him. 
Then she spoke the sweetest words she could remember, so that Cathalla, 
who had mediated doing vengeance on her likewise, drop the point 
of his sword and listened. She feigned to be glad of her deliverance from 
@ monster like Gamadel, and offered to follow Cathalla. But he now 
loathed her even because she was so submissive, and imperiously com- 
manded her to say how many more slaves were in the house. Two, she 
said, the steward and the porter ; and offered to lead him where he might 
slay them. She kept her promise ; for she had formed a plan to kill 
Cathalla afterwards, and take to flight alone with a casket containing all 
the wealth of Gamadel in jewels of prodigious value. ‘ With this,” said 
she, exhibiting it,“ we will fly to the world’s end.” She beckoned to 
the young man to follow her into a room ; so fascinating was her smile, 
that in spite of his good resolutions he was about to follow; when, as if 
by a miracle, a line of Gamadel’s song flashed across his mind: ‘The 
secret of the well will never be known.’ 

“ Lady,” said he, “ wherefore didst thou avoid that great stone in the 
doorway? Is the well beneath? Come towards me across it; else I 
will slay thee with this sword,” 

Upon this, seeing that she was discovered, the face of the woman changed 
to that of a fury, and she began to utter horrible maledictions. The 
choice of death was before her. She endeavoured bravely to meet the 
sharp edge of the sword, but could not; and leaping with a fearful cry 
upon the stone, that gave way at once, she fell to join the numerous vic- 
tims on whose spoils the wealth of her lover was based. Cathalla stood 
@ moment horror-stricken ; but the wicked woman, thinking to get rid 
of her enemy and escape at once, had thrown fire into a room full of rich 
stuffs, the spoils of the murdered. Smoke and flames began to rise on 
every side; the crackling of burning wood showed how rapidly the con- 
flagration spread. The young man snatched up the casket and made his 
escape in time ; but, the house of Gamadel, with the whole of the Cassar, 
was destroyed that night. The poor people, suddenly awakened, rushed 
forth into the fields and stood helpless, beholding the flames devour all 
they possessed. According to their belief, fire had descended from heaven 
to punish the wicked. 

Not long afterwards, a new village had risen on the same spot by the 
munificience of a stranger whose name was never known ; and all the in- 
habitants had reason to rejoice over what had seemed at first an irrepara- 
ble disaster. As for Cathalla, strongly impressed with the wickedness 
and avarice of the world, he retired with his father to a lonely spot with 
his strangely acquired wealth, and built a house and devoted himself en- 
tirely to acts of charity. When he told this story he pretended that the 
conduct of the cousin of Gamadel had so disgusted him with women, that 
he had resolved never to marry ; but some believing, what may be true, 
that love isa kind of madness, said that no other woman could make 
him forget that one. And after all, how many great passions would be 
bora in this world if only good women were their object? 





SOME ACCOUNT OF CHINESE PORCELAIN. 
Translated for the “ Albion,” from the French of S. J. Dele Cluze. 


That learned decipherer, M. Stanislas Julien, has just completed the 
translation of a Chinese book, which, apart from the interest it must have 
for the merely curious reader, may undoubtedly be made of great use to 
persons in trade and commerce ; it is the “ History of the Manufacture of 
Porcelain in China.’—We have heard of the fabulous antiquity, which 
the mistake of an Italian antiquary conferred upon this invention in 
China, according to whom the origin of the manufacture dated as far back 
as 1800 years before J.C. His assertion was based on the finding of two lit- 
tle Chinese vials in Egypt, in one of the tombs of the Pharaohs. M. Stan- 
islas Julien has corrected this error by irrefragable proof; and arriving 
at the truth, thanks to the Chinese aathors whom he has consulted and 
translated, he has demonstrated that although from time immemorial, 
more than 2698 years before our era, pottery was made in China, yet that 
porcelain was first seen there under the Han dynasty ; consequently its 
ee in China may be placed between the years 185 before and 87 
after J. C. 

To have traced back with certainty the origin of this manufacture by 
the Chinese for nearly 18 centuries, is to endow it with a very fair share 
of antiquity ; particularly when it is remembered that porcelain was only 
introduced into Europe by the Portuguese in 1518. Some time after, 
about the end of the 16th century, the Grand Duke of Florence, Francis 
the First, who like most of the Medici Princes had a very decided turn 
for chemistry, attempted to imitate Chinese porcelain. There are still to 





be seen at Florence (in the Loggie) some pieces executed at that period 
and a little later, under Cosmo I. This porcelain is marked with the 


campaniie of the Cathedral at Florence and the letter “ F,” to comme- 
morate its introduction in Tuscany by Francis 1. These attempts, how- 
ever, had no other result than as a ecientific success ; and it was in fact 
about 200 years after Chinese porcelain had been brought to Europe by 
the Portuguese, that the first efforts were made in Saxony, in 1706, to 
obtain hard porcelain that resembled it. 

Its manufactare in France may be divided into two distinct periods : 
that of soft porcelain, which dates from 16965, fifteen years before the real 
hard china was produced in Saxony, and which continued without any 
competition till 1768 or 1770, when the second period begins at Sévres, 
in the manufacture on a large ecale of hard porcelain. China, then, made 
porcelain only about sixteen centuries before Europe. . 

In the curious introduction which precedes his translation, M. Stanislas 
Julien has thrown together several prefaces of such Chinese writers as 
have treated of the manufacture of porcelain, and it is full of the most 
interesting details. We find, for instance, that about the year 621, a 
workman, who had become celebrated, was first cited for his rare skill ; 
that the fame which Tao Yu acquired gave rise to emulation among the 
manufacturers, and was the means of several factories being erected at 
Tchang Nan, the country which subsequently became, under the Song 
dynasty in 1004, the seat of the Imperial Manufactory, where it yet re- 
mains. 

Some of the anecdotes give an idea of the extraordinary importance 
which the Chinese have always attached to the fabrication of vases. The 
choicest pieces were for a long time styled “ Imperial,” but this vague 
title was succeeded by more marked distinctions. One day,  manufae- 
turer, who addressed @ petition to the Emperor praying for a specific or- 
der, was answered by the prince that “ henceforward the china for the 
service of the palaces must be blue, the colour of the sky after rain, 
Stimulated by the suggestion of his sovereign, it seems that the artist 
surpassed himself ; for from that time the sky-blue porcelain had such 
@ vogue, and became in succeeding centuries so difficult to procure, that 
the happy possessors of a few precious fragments of these relics orna- 
mented their state caps with them, or strung them on a silk thread and 
wore them asa necklace. This fully justifies the passion of our modern 
Chino-Parisians, who give fabulous prices for a vase, or even for bits of 
the soft porcelain from the old Sévres Manufactory. — . 

It is a trait common to all nations, that respect for antiquities is pushed 
to fanaticism—what precedes and what follows goes to show that the 
Chinese are not behind their contemporaries in their admiration for old 
things, nor in their facility in counterfeiting them. 

Between 1516 and 1519, a certain Tcheou, one of the most famous por- 
celain-mekers of that day, established himself, to follow his profession, at 
T¢hang Nao, where the Imperial factory was located. He was ie first 
artist of his time, and particularly excelled in imitating antique vases. 
No sooner had he put forth a piece of his work, than amateurs disputed 
its possession so eagerly, that even in Tcheou’s lifetime 1,000 ounces of 
silver (7500f.) were readily given for it. His productions are still spoken 
of with admiration. 

Now, about the same time that in Rome the great Michael Angelo, 
then quite young, passed off on Cardinal St. Georges his copy of an an- 
tique Cupia for the original, the Chinese Tcheou played much the same 
sort of trick upon a venerable countryman of hisown. Whilst making @ 
journey, this artist went to pay his respects to one Thang, “ President of 
the Sacrifices,” and the jealous owner of a cabinet of antique curiosities. 
Among those which he prized most was a china tripod, the work of the 
famous Thing. It was the gem of his collection, not only on account of 
its beauty, but because it was unique. Tcheou, whilst apparently look- 
ing at what the President of the Sacrifices was pointing out to his atten- 
tion, took with bis hand the height and dimensions of the tripod, and with 
paper an impression of the raised ornamented work on it, adroitly con- 
cealed the result of his inspection in his sleeve, and went his way. 

Six months later, Tcheou came to make another visit to the same 
President, and said to him, “ Your Excellency showed me a tripod for 
burning incense, of white china ; here is one exactly like it, which be- 
longs to me.”—Thang on seeing the tripod was amazed, and after com- 
paring it and establishing its identity with the other, asked the artist, 
“‘ Where did you procure this remarkable production?” ‘ You may re- 
member,” answered Tcheou, “ my having asked permission some time 
ago to examine your tripod, I took the dimensions with my hand, and 
this, I assure you, is a copy of yours; I would not deceive you.” Con- 
vinced of the truth of what he heard, the President paid 30 ounces of sil- 
ver (300f.) for the copy of his tripod.—But this price was nothing to what 
it brougbt afterwards. During the period Wan-li, from 1573 to 1619 of 
our reckoning, another amateur of curiosities having seen the famous an- 
tique tripod owned by the President above-mentioned, was seined with 
sueh a passion for it that it hauuted him in hisdreams. By means of the 
President’s nephew he obtained access to the President, from whom by 
dint of entreaty he at length obtained—not the original but—the copy 
made by Tcheou for the small sum of 1,000 ounces of silver (7,500f.), and 
esteemed himself in consequence blest among men. 

Able workers in porcelain are very numerous in China, and almost 
every one is distinguished for skilful preparation of the paste, beautiful 
colouring, and the happy choice of subjects painted on the vases. It was 
under the Ming dynasty, which reigned from 1368 to 1647, that the ma- 
nufacture of fine china seems to have been most rapidly extended and 
most carefully cultivated. For this reason the virtuosi of the Celestial 
Empire now eagerly seek for the porcelain of that date, and purchase it 
at very high prices. It would seem, however, by what we gather from 
the authors translated by M. Stanislas Julien, that the years in which the 
art reached its highest point of perfection were from 1426 to 1435. It was 
at that time that the artisan Lo excelled in making cups ornamented 
with cricket-fights, an amusement which still exists among the Chinese. 
Two sisters named Sieou are also mentioned at the same epoch as being 
equally celebrated for very elegant cups, also ornamented with cricket- 
fights, but engraved on the biscuit. . 

M. Stanislas Julien bas given a literal and complete translation of the 
chapters, or rather of several books, of great value to savans, porcelain- 
workers, and all persons engaged in commerce with China. In this part 
of his work is a catalogue and an explanation of the different distinctive 
marks of the Chinese factories, from the earliest days down to our own 
times, and of those which indicate the various reigns under which the 
manufacture of porcelain flourished. One part of the book translated by 
M. Stanislas Julien gives with the utmost minuteness the geographical 
distribution of the porcelain factories in the Middle Kingdom, a chapter 
for which M. Vivien de St. Martin has just furnished a map of China, spe- 
cifying the situations both ef the ancient and modern works. . 

This important part of the book is followed by one hardly less so ; it 
is a detailed explanation of twenty engraved plates representing all the 
process of making porcelain—an explanation given by a Chinese Direc- 
tor of the Customs by virtue of an Imperial edict. This, of which the 
plates are but the pre-text, gives occasion to the Chinese author to des- 
cribe accurately and minutely the component parts, the amalgamation, 
and the art necessary in every stage of the process to attain any perfec- 
tion in making porcelain. This curious volume winds up by a catalogue 
of everything connected with this manufacture, and with a few general 
ideas on this branch of Chinese industry—Courrier des Etats Unis. 





A SCHOOL-FRIEND OF WALTER SCOTT. 


Died, last Christmas-day, Sir Adam Ferguson, the school-friend of 
Scott, and his friend through life—a conspicuous figure, of course in Mr. 
Lockhart’s biography of the great fictionist. Many interesting and 
pleasant memories hovered around the name of this fine old man, and in 
his removal from the world, one important link between the Old and 
the New is severed. It will be almost startling to our readers to hear 
that there lived so lately one who could say that he had sat on the knee 
of David Hume. Yet such was the case. Sir Adam had often been so 
seated, and recsived bon-bons from the pocket of the philosopher—of the 
benevolent expression of whose countenance, he said, no portrait gave an 
adequate representation. Equally surprising it must be to think of the 
deceased as the son of one who fought in the battle of Fontenoy. Yet 
this also is true. 

At that action, which took place in May, 1745, Adam Ferguson, the 
father of our friend, was present as chaplain of the Black Watch—the 
same regiment which, under the name of the Forty-second, has distin- 
guished itself so much in the recent conflicts in the Crimea. The colonel 
was rather surprised to see the chaplain coming on among the rest, with 
a broadsword in his hand, and ordered him to the rear. He would not 
go—the colonel threatened him with the loss of his commission. He took 
out the document from his pocket, and throwing it on the ground with 
an exclamation more significant than clerical, joined in that charge 
which the French afterwards described as so terrible—when “ the High- 
land faries,’’ they said, ‘‘ rushed in upon us with more violence than ever 
did a sea driven by a tempest.” 

Even this curious fact does not give the casein its strongest light. The 
present writer can never forget the strange feeling which came over him 
one day, when, chancing to meet Sir Adam Ferguson on acountry ride in 





the neighbourhood of an old mansion-house near Edinburgh, he heard the 
ancient knight remark : 
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“ There is Brunstain House, where my father lived in 1742, as Secre- 
to Jastice-clerk Milton!” 

Fois Lord Milton was the acting sows-ministre for Scotland in the 
administration of Walpole. Here was a limb of Walpole’s ernment, 
it might be said, speaking the other day through a son. t seemed to 
crumple up time, and make it look as nothing, It may be added, that 
this young eecretary’s father was pastor of the Aberdeenshire parish in 
which Balmoral is situated, immediately after the revolation ; and in his 
manse at Crathy, he had given shelter to some of the unfortunate Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe, on their flight from the celebrated massacre. 

It may be remarked, that the secretary afterwards came to be Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy in the Edinburgh University, and an eminent 
author. The work by which he is best known in bis “ History of the 
Roman Republic.” He acted as secretary to the commission sent out 
by Lord North in 1778, to try to make up matters with the Americans ; 
and endeavoured on that occasion, but in vain, to be allowed to go in 

erson to the congress at Yorktown, and lay the British proposals before 
them. He was in many respects a singular man. Having had a stroke 
of paralysis at sixty, he put himself upon a rigid vegetable and milk 
diet, with an entire abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and thus sur- 
vived thirty-three years, dying at last rather because he had ceased to 
wish to live, than from any failure of the powers of life. That is to aay, 
the interest he felt in the war being at an end in 1815, he became com- 

tively careless about regimen and other such matters, and so sunk 
nthe ensuing year. Perhaps never did any Stoic philosopher more 
completely subject his passions and feelings to his reason, than did Dr. 
Adam Ferguson. 

The con was in many respects a contrast to the father. Although a 
man of good talents, he never showed the least disposition to concentrate 
them in any course by which distinction was to be won. Gay and light- 
hearted, he was entirely calculated for the insouciant life of a soldier ; 
and a soldier he accordingly became. He had made an attempt, indeed, 
to enter life as a writer to the Signet, (equivaleat to the English solici- 
tor,) but it was of no use. How happy must have been the “ messes’’ 
which he joined! Barrack life could have had with him no dulness. 
The hardest campaign must have been sensibly alleviated, if Ferguson 
shared in it, for he had a pleasantry for every tegen contingency. It 
must have been surprising to any English brother officer to consider bim 
as a Scotsman, for not one particle of that sagacious and somewhat re- 
pulsive gravity which is attributed to the nation belonged to him. It 
would not have been surprising, however, to discover how much good- 
ness of disposition and solid worth were joined to this gay temper. 

Fergason, who was the serior of Scott by less than a year, met him at 
the high school ; and they immediately became friends. At that time, 
Dr. Ferguson lived in a solitary suburban villa, which his friends used to 
oall Kamtschatka, on account of its being so far out of the way; and 
here, every Sunday, he received a few of his brother literati at dinner. 
Black, the illustrious chemist, whose niece he had married ; Hutton, the 
father of modern geology; Robertson, the historian; John Home, the 
author of the tragedy of Douglas; Smith, the author of the Wealth of 
Nations ; and Dugald Stewart, were among the ordinary visitors of 
Kamtschatka ; and into this brilliant circle Scott was introduced, when 
a mere boy, by his boy-friend Adam. 

One day, in 1787, Dugald Stewart brought with him, as a kind of 
protege, the poet Robert Burns, who bad just then burst upon the pub- 

c gaze. Scott was there, a noteless youth, glad to keep by some safe 
eorner of the room, whence he might eye the luminaries at a distance, 
without ever presuming to think himself worthy of conversing with any 
ofthem. This was the only occasion on which Burns and Scott were 
ever brought together ; and Scott, many years after, gave an account of 
the meeting to Mr. Lockhart. He speaks particularly of the poet’s large 
black eye, which he says “ literally glowed when he spoke with feeling 
or interest.” But Ferguson told some particulars which Scott’s modesty 
eapnrenced. He used to say that Burns did not at first join the circle, or 
attempt to enter into their conversation, but casting his eye on a framed 
print which hung on the wall, he became vag | interested in the scene 
which it displayed. It was a wiater piece by cog representing a 
dead soldier on the ground, with his wife and child lamenting over 
him ; and these lines inscribed below. 


° Oold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 


Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 
Sad, mournful presage of his future years, 

The child of misery baptised in tears. 


FR: Fa. hoy of Burns overflowed as he read, and he turned With an agi- 
ce to the company, asking if any one knew who wrote those 
beautiful lines. The philosophers sat mute; and after an interval, 
young Walter said half aloud and very carelessly: “ They’re written by 
one Langhorne.” Burns caught the response, and seeming both surprised 
and amused that a boy should know what all those eminent men were 
ignorant of, he said to Scott, “‘ You’ll be a man, yet, sir.”’ Rather oddly, 
we have found, on an inspection of the identical copy of the print, that 
the name “ Langhorne” is inscribed below the lines, though in so small 
8 character, that when the picture hung on a wall, it might well have 
escaped the notice of both Buros and Scott. 

Through all their days of youth, the intimacy of Ferguson with Wal- 
ter Scott knew no abatement. Many were the merry meetings in which 
they took part, in the Edinburgh oyster-cellars, and the taverns of New- 
haven ; but Ferguson always bore strong testimony to the practically 
virtuous and temperate life of Scott in those days. When Scott, as a 
writer’s apprentice, went to serve some writ upon a recusant farmer in 
the Perthshire Highlands, and thus made his first acquaintance with 
those romantic scenes which he afterwards introduced into his Lady of 
the Lake, Ferguson accompanied him. Some years belore the close of 
the century, Dr. Ferguson lived in a very retired place called Hallyards, 
amidst the pastoral hills of Peeblesshire, where a misshapen and eccen- 
tric dwarf, called David Ritchie, was a near neighbour. 

Scott came one summer to pay his friend a visit there, and was taken 
to see David, as one of the lions of the district. The misinthrope—for 
#o he was—seeing Scott’s lameness, seemed to take to him more than he 
did to strangers generally, and having, perhaps, heard of his curious old- 
world learning, took him firmly by the wrist, saying, in his harsh, wild 
voice: “* Ha’e ye any poo’er?”—meaning magical power. The visitor 
seemed appalled by the look and words of the dwarf, and as the door 
of the little murky cottage had been shut and bolted, he evidently seemed 
far from being comfortable. With a blenched cheek and trembling frame, 
he murmured a disclaimer of gifts above this world—when David, rous- 
ing up a hitherto unseen huge black cat, and making the creature spring 
up to the top of his bed, added: ‘“‘ He has poo’er!” This was such a 
€cene as does not often occur in civilized life, and it impressed the future 
novelist greatly. Out of the occurrence, twenty years after, sprung his 
tale of the Black Dwarf. 

Another of Dr. Ferguson’s neighbours was a laird of antique stamp, 
who had six blooming daughters, to one of whom young Adam had dared 
to lift the eyes of affection. It was agreed by Scott to accompany his 
friend on a call at the manor-house, and as far as possible make play, so 
a8 to help him to an opportunity of saying a few private words to the 
yoane lady. After some chat in the parlour, the party took a walk in 

@ garden, where Ferguson contrived to move on in front with his ina- 
morata, while the old spectacled laird, with his stick over his shoulder, 
brought up the rear, attended by the story-telling Scott. The !over, at 
the end of a walk, heard his friend’s voise : “ It was in the year fourteen 
hundred and eighty-three” &c.; and was just thioking he ‘might safely 
advance a very interesting proposition to his fair companion, when sud- 

ly the laird’s voice broke in: “‘ Now that’s what I cannot allow. 
There mast be nothing of the kiad. I can give no permission—so you 
Reed not attempt it.” 

He turned in alarm, to see the laird starting forward in an excited 
manner, while Scott came limping after, with a vain attempt to recall 
his attention to the fifteenth century. ‘“ Oh, it’s all over with me,” 
thought he; and from that moment abandoned his hopes. What was his 
Mortification afverwards to learn that the laird had never once thought 
of interdicting his passion, but was merely anxious to debar him from 
pene a nd ya ae of red gooseberry, which he set aside for his 

eating, and which he thought his young visitor was approachin 
Tather too near. n ration ” ° 

Ferguson joined his first regiment at Ayr, and found the efficers, es- 
Pecially the young ones, somewhat prejudiced against him, on account 
of having already entered life in a civil profession. By tbe virtue of a 
barrel of Edinburgh oysters and a small keg of Highland whiskey, not to 
ra of bis own delightful songs and stories, he wonderfully overcame 
all difficulty : yet still there was a disposition toquizhim, Whenit was 
known that he was ordered to take out the men to parade one morning, 

ere was an assemblage of young ones at the head of a close opposite, 
to enjoy the sight of his awkwardness : but, behold the ex-writer ma- 
naged the men as well as if he had been twenty years in the army. Ob- 
serving the lurking-party across the way, he called out: “ Ah, you dogs, 
now that I was an old band in 


Isee what your're alter; but ye didn’t 








the Bdinburgh Volunteers!’ He was in reality a comeplatet y schooled offi- 
cer, but had concealed the fact in order to countermine them. 

He passed through the Peninsular War under Wellington, and told 
many pleasant stories of his campaigns, most of which have vanished 
from our memory. Oae, referring to the only occasion of his ever com- 
ing in contact with the  _ commander, was very apttotarnap. He 
was posted with a small party beside a river, to watch its subsidence 
from a flood, as it was expected that the enemy only waited till it was 
fordable before crossing to make an attack. The commander came rid- 
ing up with one or two of bis staff, and began to inquire about the state 


of the river, but at the same time kept constantly looking about, as if 
more than half engaged with some other kind of reconnoissance. Fer- 
guson said he thought the river was now passable. 


“ Have you been accustomed to judge of rivers?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What river have you known?” 

“ The Tweed, my lord.” 

“The Tweed, the Tweed,” said Wellington, abstractedly, and still 
looking about. 

“ Yes, my lord, the Tweed, which divides Scotland from England,” 
answered Ferguson, betrayed into a piece of ludicrous explanation by 
the absorbed manner of hiscommander. At*hat moment, his eye caught 
Sir Thomas Picton bursting out into a fit of laughter, in which Lord 
Wellington could not refrain from joining; and we rather think this 
laugh took a complete round of the army, and that several weeks elapsed 
before Ferguson heard the end of it. 

In 1811, Ferguson wrote to his old friend Scott from Lisbon. 

“T need not tell ag how greatly I was delighted with the success of 
the Lady of the Lake. I dare say you are by this time well tired of such 
greetings; so I shall ov say that last spring I was so fortunate as to 
get a reading of it when in the lines of Torres Vedras, and though I had 
no inconsiderable right to enter in and judge of its beauties, having made 
one of the party on your first visit to the Trosacha. While the book 
was in my possession, I had nightly invitations to evening parties, to read 
and illustrate passages of it ; and I must say that (though not conscious of 
much merit in the way of recitation) my attempts to dojustice to the grand 
opening of the stag-hunt were always followed with bursts of applause, 
for this canto was the favourite among the rough sons of the Fighting Third 
Division. At this time, supplies of various kinds, especially anything in 
the way of delicacies, were very scanty ; and in gratitude, I am bound 
to declare that to the good offices of “the Lady” I owed many a nice 
slice of ham and rummer of hot punch, which, I assure you, were among 
the most welcome favours that one officer could bestow upon another, 
during the long rainy months of last January and February. 

Captain Ferguson, when in command of asmall outlaying party at 
Burgos, in 1812, was taken prisoner, and conducted into France. He 
underwent some hardships on this occasion, but bore a light heart through 
them all, and even contrived to pay a visit to Paris. He was in an open 
fiacre in the street, when the word was given to make room for the 
Emperor, who was about to pass. His charioteer drew up at the side 
pavement, and Ferguson prepared to get a view of the great man. He 
had better, however, have kept out of the way. The eye of Napoleon 
was caught by something foreign and peculiar in bis aspect, and as he 
slowly passed, be took a keen and suspicious look of the Stranger. “ Il 
vous a fixé,”’ quoth the driver, as much as to say, “ You are done for.’’ 
In brief space, the English prisoner was in the presence of Fouché, 
chief of the police, who subjected him to a most searching examination. 
It was only through Napoleon’s veneration for the names of his father 
and granduncle—Joseph Black, the chemist—that his frolic ended with- 
out unpleasant consequences, 

After the conclusion of the war, Scott felt very anxious to promote the 
interests of his old friend, and through his exertions mainly he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the regalia of Scotland, with a salary, to which George 
1V. afterwards added knighthood. The affections of Scott are strikingly 
shown in Ferguson’s history. He was anxious to induce the retired officer 
to come with his sisters and reside in the neighbourhood of Abbotsford ; 
and the only difficulty was as toa house. At the distance of a couple of 
miles there was a neat small estate, with a mansion upon it, which the 
laird was disposed to part with ; but he asked what was thought a high 
price—namely, £10,000. According to our recollection of Ferguson’s 
narration, the two friends walked over one Saturday to Toftfield—for so 
the place was called—and entered into discussion with the laird. After 
a brief conversation, secing the proprietor stand firm, Scott agreed to 
take the estate at the money—a singularly off-band way of transacting 
such a piece of business, Ferguson felt real concern, and, as they came 
away, said : 

“ Walter, I’m afraid you’ve been rather rash here.” 

“No, no,” replied Scott, “don’t say a word about it—it will just 
answer you and the ladies exactly; and what although it be a long 
vee I’ve only to spin a few more of those old stories to make all 
right. 

So Toftfield, under the new name of Huntly Burn, became the retreat 
of the old soldier, who from that time was almost daily in the company 
of his friend, and the confidant of all his literary doings. After a few 
years, Ferguson married a widow lady, whose niece in time became the 
wife of Scott’s son; a step by which the bonds of the two friends were 
drawn, if possible, tighter. Sir Adam’s cheerful good nature, his uncom- 
mon powers, almost rivalling Scott’s own, of telling a story, and his 
really admirably gift of song, especially in the department of the old 
merry minstrelsy of Scotland (Johnie Cope, for instance, and Hame cam 
our Goodman at e’en,) endeared him to the family circle at Abbotsford, 
and insured his becoming a lasting image in the memory of every 
visitor. 

Thomas Moore has left a strong testimony of his enjoyment of Sir 
Adam’s society, bis stories, and his Jacobite ditties. Wilkie, in painting 
the Abbotsford family in one group, put in Ferguson’s tall, lank figure 
and droll countenance as a necessary appendage, and it chances to be by 
far the best part of the picture. It is not to be supposed that any other 
man of the same amount of talent for humour would have been equally 
agreeable to Scott, even granting him to have also been a school-com- 
panion. The humour of Ferguson was of the same Scottish type with 
Scott’s own; and all his ideas and stories had that smack of Scottish 
association which Sir Walter so intensely relished. Here lay the charm. 
It was a charm quite peculiar, and which none but a Scotsman, and one 
somewhat old fashioned, can entirely appreciate. To the Great Magician of 
the Border, it was one-half of the very salt of life. 

We had the pleasure, a few years ago, of accompanying Sir Adam on 
an excursion in Peeblesshire, being the last visit he ever paid to that 
district, where he had spent many youthful years. It was most delight- 
ful to hear his racy recollections of the men and things there sixty years 
back ; and in particular, to survey with him the old manor-house at Hal- 
lyards, and listen to what he bad to tell of almost every room in it, and 
every marked spot in its neighbourhood, in connection with some distin- 
guished name, or some iuterestiug occurrence. * * * On this oc- 
casion he slept a night at the house of my brother, Mr. W. Chambers, at 
Glenormiston ; and there during the evening poured out numerous 
amusing anecdotesconnected with Tweedside. It is to be remarked that 
Dr. Ferguson’s first residence in Peeblesshire was at Neidpath Castle, 
which was then just about to fall into its present half-ruinous state. On 
settling there, he told his family it was his desire that any of the respec- 
table people of the neighbourhood who called should be received with 
the utmost civility, so that they might remain on pleasant terms with all 
around them. 

Ere many days had elapsed, a neatly-dressed gentleman-like little man 
was shown into Dr. Ferguson’s own room, and entered easily into mis- 
cellaneous conversation. The bell for their early family-dinner ringing 
at the time, the courteous professor invited his visitor to join the family 
in the dining-room, which he readily consented to do. The family, re- 
membering their father’s injunction, of course received the unknown with 
all possibile dietinction, and a very lively conversation ensued. Dr. Fer- 
guson, however, expressed his concern to see that his guest was eating 
very little—indeed, only making an appearance of eating—and he con- 
fessed his regret that they had so little variety of fare to offer him. 

“Ob, doctor,” said the stranger, ‘‘ never mind me ; the fact is, on Aid? - 
—— I scarcely ever have any appetite.” 

ot small was the surprise ; but much greater the amusement, of the 
family, on discovering that he of the stingy appetite was Robert Smith, 
the Peebles butcher, and that the object of the visit was merely to bespeak 
Dr. Ferguson’s custom! 

Sir Adam bad fewer anecdotes of Scott than one would have expected; 
nor were they in general of a remarkable kind. One occurrence, which 
put himself into a ludicrous light, happened when Sir Humphrey Davy 
came on a visit to Abbotsford. Ferguson having heard that Scott was 
Out in the fields with a visitor, aud having concluded, from some circum- 
stances, that the stranger was his old naval acquaintance, Lord John 
Hay, went out in search of them, and coming up in view on one side of 
the Rhymer’s Glen, while J were at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile on the other, immediately began to pipe out a tissue of nautical 
phrases, with appropriate gesticulations, by way of a comical hail to his 
friend. Scott stared at him, in apprehension of his having suddenly 


mad ; andas for the philosopher, who had never seen the m 
Enight before, he had no doubt on the polat whatéver. ‘The affair eehed 
a good deal of laughing that evening after dinner. 

Scott was never wanting in something pleasant to say, even oun the 
most trivia! occasions. Calling one day at Huntly Burn, soon after 
settlement of bis friend in that house, and observing a fine honeysu 
in full blossom over the door, he congratulated Miss Fer, on its ap- 
pearance. She remarked that it was the kind called trumpet-boney- 
suckle, from the form of the flower. “Weel,” said Scott, “ ye’ll never 
come out 0’ your ain door without a flourish o’ trumpets.” 

On 6 gusty autumn day, Scott and Ferguson went out a-coursing over 
the high — above Galashiels, and were like to be blown off their 
ponies. ming toa lonely farm house, in a very exposed sitaation, 
they tapped at the door, but could get no admission. Hearing at length 
a female voice within, Sir Adam called out: 

** What’s come o’ a’ the men ?”’ 

“ Ou, they’re a’ awa’ ower to Windydoors” (a real place so nama.) 

“T think ne micht ha’e been content wi’ their ain doors to-day,” said 
Scott, in his quiet, droll way, as he turned his pony’s head. 

Scott's friend survived him upwards of twenty-two years, and remained 
in tolerable health and vigour within a few weeks of his death. Till 
struck with his mortal illness, he could enter into any cheerful scene, and 
even into the amusements of young people, with all his original sprigh 
liness and his endless powers of pleasing. One cannot well doubt £ 
this sunniness of disposition had something to do with his attaining the 
o of eighty-four in such good condition of body. Now he has gone, all 
who Knew him must feel that he leaves a great blank ; for where can now 
be found any one to talk of Hume, Smith and Robertson from personal 
association, or to express so well the characteristic humour of old Scot- 
land in song and in story ? R. C. 


P. S.—The last time I saw Sir Adam was six weeks before his death, 
when he called at our place of business in the High street, Edinburgh- 
The objeet of his visit was to express his gratification with the sketches 
of my American tour, which had appeared in the Journal. ‘I am de- 
lighted,” said the old man, “ with yeur account of America. But to tell 
you the truth, I um naturally partial to that great couatry, which I am 
afraid has not been well treated by most English writers.” On my ask- 
ing how he should have taken such a fancy for America, he replied: 
“You know, my father, when a young man, was seatto America by our 
government, on a mission which did notcome to any good. And I have 
heard him say that the people of England did not know what a grand 
country they bad lost by their folly.” 

“ Sir Adam,” I asked, “ did your father on that occasion see Washing- 
ton?’”’ “Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ and the way of it was curious. The com- 
migsioners, whom my father accompanied, could not be received by Ge- 
neral Washington—the thing having gone too far for a reconciliation on 
the old basis. But my father was politely invited by Washington to 
visit him as a private individual ; and he was escorted to the American 
lines, and kindly entertained by the general in his tent. My father 
always spoke of this interview with much pleasire. Well, all this gave 
me a strong notion of America, aud it has been one of the dreams of my 
life to visit the United States. But circumstances—circums I 
it is now too late to think of it. Yoa know the old ryme— 

“ Be sure ye firmly tak’ the grip, 
O ilka pleasure when ye’re young, 
Before auld age ye’re vitals nip, 
And lay ye twafald o’er a rung!” Ww. Cc. 
a eens Post, from an advance number of Chambers’s Edinburgh 
‘ournal, 





MR. BULL’S SOMNAMBULIST. 

This smartly-written article appeared in print three months ago, but escaped 
ow observation at the time. Though partially out of date, it is still worth 

ing. 

An extremely difficult case of somnambulism, occurring in the family 
of that respected gentleman Mr. Bull, and at the present time developi 
itself without any mitigation of its apparently hopeless symptoms, w 
furnish the subject of the present paper. Apart from its curious psycho- 
logical interest, it is worth investigation, as having caused and still 
causing Mr. Bull great anxiety of mind when he falls into low spirits. I 
may observe, as one of the medical attendants of the family, that this is 
not very often the case, all things considered: Mr, Bull being of a san- 
guine temperament, good-natured to a fault, and highly confident in the 
strength of his constitution. This confidence, I regret to add, makes him 
too frequently neglect himself when there is an urgent necessity for his 
being careful. 

The patient in whom are manifested the distressing symptoms of som- 
nambulism f shall describe, is an old woman—Mrs. Abigail Dean. The 
recognised abbreviation of her almost obsolete Christian name is used for 
brevity’s sake in Mr. Bull’s family, and she is always known in the House 
as Abby Dean. By that name I shall call her, therefore, in recording 
her symptoms. 

As if everything about this old woman were destined to be strange and 
exceptional, it is remarkable that although Abby Dean is at the head of 
the Upper Servants’ Hall, and occupies the post of housekeeper in Mr. 
Bull’s family, nobody has the least confidence in her, and even Mr. Bull 
himself has not the slightest idea how she got into the situation. When 
pressed upon the subject, as I have sometimes taken the liberty of press- 
ing him, he scratches his head, starea, and is unable to give any other 
explanation than “ Well! There sheis. That’sall 7know!” On these 
occasions he is so exceedingly disconcerted and ashamed, that I have for- 
borne to point out to him the absurdity of his taking her without a cha- 
racter, or even having supposed (as I assume he must have supposed) 
that such a superannuated person could be worth her wages. 

The following extracts from my notes of the case will describe her in 
her normal condition: “ Abby Dean. Phlegmatic temperament. Bilious 
habit. Circulation, very sluggish. Speech, drowsy, indistinct, and 
confused. Senses, feeble. Memory, short. Pulse, very languid. A re- 
markably slow goer. At all times a heavy sleeper, and difficult to awa- 
ken. When awakened, peevish. Earlier 4 life had fits, and was much 
contorted—first on one side and then on the other.” 

It was within a few weeks of her inexplicable appearance at the head 
of Mr. Bull’s family, that this ancient female fell into a state of somnam- 
bulism. Mr. Ball observed her—I quote his own words—“ eternally 
mooning about the House,” and, putting some questions to her, and find- 
ing that her replies were mere gibberish, sent forme. I found her ona 
bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, evidently fast asleep (though her eye- 
lids were open), and breathing stertorously. After shaking her for some 
time with M>. Bull’sassistance, I inquired, “ Do you know who you are ?”’ 
She replied, “ Lord! Abby Dean, to be sure!” I said, “Do you know 
where you are?” She answered, with a sort of fretful defiance, “‘ At the 
bead of Mr. Bull’s establishment.’? I put the question, “ Do you know 
what you have to do there?” Her reply was, “ Yes—nothing.” Mr. 
Ball then interposed, and informed me, with some heat, that this was the 
utmost satisfaction he had been able to elicit “from the confounded old 
woman,” since she first brought her boxes into the family mansion. 

She was smartly blistered, daily, for a considerable time. Mustard 
poultices were freely applied ; caustic was used as a counter-irritant ; 
setons were inserted in her neck ; and she was trotted about, and poked, 
and pinched, almost unremittingly, by certain servants very zealous in 
their attachment to Mr. Bull. I regret to state that under this treat- 
ment, sharply continued at intervals from that period to the present, she 
bas become worse instead of better. She has now subsided into a state 
of constant and confirmed somnambulism, from which there is no human 
hope of her recovery. 

The case, being one of a comatose nature, is chiefly interesting for its 
obstinacy. Its phenomena are not generally attractive to the imagina- 
tion. Indeed, 1 am of opinion that at no period of ber invalided career 
bas any moment of brilliancy irradiated the lethargic state of this un- 
fortunate female. Her proceedings are in accordance with those of most 
of the dreariest somnambulists of whom we have areliable record. She 
will get up and dress herself, and go to Mr. Bull’s Treasury, or take her 
seat on her usual Bench in the Upper Servants’ Hall, avoiding on the 
way the knocking of her head against walls and doors, but giving no 
other sign of intellectual vigour. She willsometimessit up very late at 
night, moaning and muttering, and occasionally rising on her legs to 
complain of being attacked by enemies. (The common delusion that 
people are conspiring against her, is, as might naturally be expected, a 
feature of herdisease.) She will frequently cram into her pockets a large 
accumulation of Mr. Bull's bills, plans for the improvement of his estate, 
and other documents of importance, and will drop the same without any 
reason, and refuse to take them up again when they are offered to her. 
Other similar papers she will hide in holes and corners, quickly forget- 
ting what she bas done withthem. Sometimes, sbe will fall to wringing 
her hands in the course of her wanderings in the House, and to declaring 
that unless she is treated with greater deference she will * go out.” Bat, 
it is a curious illustration of the cunning often mingled with this disor- 











der that she has never stirred an inch. beyond the door; having, evi- 
dently, some latent consciousness in the midst of her stupor, that if she 
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went out, no earthly consideration would prevail on Mr. Bull to let 
n. 
= are invariably open in the sleep-waking state, but their 
of vision is mach contracted. It has long been evident to all ob- 
ers of her melancholy case, that she is blind to what most people can 
see. 

The circumstance which I consider special to the case of Abby Dean, 
and greatly augmentive of ite alarming character, I now proceed to men- 
tion. Mr. Bull has in bis possession a Cabinet, of modern manufacture 
and curious workmanship, composed of various pieces of various woods, 
inlaid and dove-tailed with tolerable ingenuity considering their great 
ifference of grain and growth ; but, it must be admitted, clumsily put 

ther on the whole, and liable, at any time, to fall to pieces. 1t con- 

, huwever, some excellent specimens of English timber, tbat have, in 
previous pieces of furniture, been highly serviceable to Mr. Bull: among 
which may be mentioned a small though tough and sound specimen of 
gree pollard oak, which Mr. Bull is accustomed to point out to bis 
lends by the playful name of “ Jobnny.’’ This Cabinet bas never been 
altogether pleasing to Mr. Bull ; but when it was sent bome by tbe man- 
ufacturer, be consented to make use of it in default of a better. With a 
little gaanies he entrusted his choicest possessions to its safe keeping, 
and placed it, in common, with the rest of his worldly goods, under the 
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care of Abby Dean. Now, Iam not at the present moment prepared | ¥ 


with a theory of the means by which this ill-starred female is enabled to 
exercise a subtle influence on inert matter ; but, it is unquestionably a 
fact, known to many thousands of credible persons who have watched the 
Case, that she has paralysed the whole Cabinet! Miraculous as it may 
pear? thé Cabinet has derived infection from her eomnambulistic guar- 

ship. It is covered with dust, full of moth, gone to decay, and all 
but useless. The binges are rusty, the locks are stiff, the creaking doors 
and drawers will neither open nor shut, Mr. Bull can insinuate nothing 
into it, and can get nothing out of it but office paper and red tape—of 
which article he is in no need whatever, having a vast supply no hand. 
Bven Johnny is not distinguishable, in the general sbrinking and warp- 
ing of its ill-fitted materials ; and I doubt if there ever were such a ricke- 
ty a of furniture beheld in the world! 

. Bull's distress of mind is so difficult to separate from his house- 
keeper’s somnambalism, that I cannot present anything like a popular 
account of the old woman’s disorder, without frequently naming her un- 

te master. Mr. Bull, then, has fallen into great trouble of late, 
the growth of which he finds it difficult to separate from his somnambulist. 
Thus. One Nick, a mortal enemy of Mr. Bull’s—and g so much 
family resemb/aoce to his spiritual enemy of the same name, that if that 
Nick be the father of lies, this Nick is at least the uncle—became ex- 
tremely overbearing and aggressive, and, among other lawless proceed- 
fogs, seized a Turkey which was kept in a Crescent in Mr. Bull’s neigh- 
bourhood. Now, Mr. Bull, sensible that if the plain rules of right and 
Wrong were once overborne, the security of his own possessions was at 
an end, joined the Crescent in demanding that the Turkey should be re- 
stored. Not that he cared particularly about the bird itself, which was 
quite urfit for Christmas purposes, but, because Nick’s principles were of 
vital im to his . He therefore instructed Abby Dean to re- 
} saya with patience, but with the utmost resolution and firmness, that 
must be no stealing of Turkeye, or anything else, without punish- 
ment; and that if this Nick conducted himself in a felonious way, he 
(Mr. Bull) would fee) constrained to chastise him. What does the old 
woman in pursuance of these instructions, but begin gabbling ina manner 
so drowsy, heavy, balting, and feeble, that the more Nick treats with 
her, the more persuaded he becomes—and naturally too—that Mr. Bull 
is a coward, who has no earnestness in him! Consequently, he sticks to 
his wicked intents, which there is a great probability he might otherwise 
have abandoaed, and Mr. Bull is obliged to send his beloved children 
out to fight him. 

The = of Mr. Ball isso brave, their nature is so astonishingly 
firm under difficulties, and they are a race e0 unsubduable in the might 
of their valour, that Mr. Bull cannot hear of their great exploits agaiust 
his enemy, without enthusiastic emotions of pride and pleasure. But, he 
has @ real tendernees for his children’s lives in time of war—unhappily 
he is less sensible of the value of lite in time of peace—and the good old 


: man often weeps in private when he thinks of the gallant blood inex- 


pressibly dear to him, that is shed, and is yet to be shed, in this cause. 
An exasperating part of Abby Dean’s somnambulism is, that at this mo- 
mentous and painful crisis in Mr. Bull’s life, she still goes on “ moon- 
ing about,” (1 again quote the worthy gentleman’s words), in her old 
heavy way ; presenting a contrast to the energy of his children, which 
is 60 extremely disagreeable, that Mr. Bull, though not @ violent map, 
is sometimes almost goaded into knocking her on the head, 

Another feature in this case—which we find to obtain in othér cases of 
somnambulism in the books—is, that the patient often becomes confused, 
touching ber own identity. She is observed to confound herself with 
those noble children of Mr. Bull whom I have just mentioned, and to 
take to herself more or less of the soaring reputation of their deeds. I 
clearly foresee, on an attentive examination of the latest symptoms, that 
this delusion will increase, and that within a few months she will be 
found sleepily insinuating to all the House that she has some real share 
in the glory those faithful sons have won. I am of opinion also, that this 

part of her disease which she will be capable of mysteriously commu- 
ting to the Cabinet, and that we shall find the whole of that lum- 
bering aes of furniture, at about the same time, similarly afflicted. 

It is further to be observed, as an incident of this perplexed case of 
part, ela that the patient has sufficient consciousness to excuse her- 
self from the performance of every duty she undertook to discharge in 
entering Mr. Bull’s service, by one unvarying reference to the fight in 
which his children are engaged. The House is neglected, the estate is 
ill managed, the necessities and complaints of the people are unheeded, 
everything is put off and left undone, for this no reason. ‘ Whereas,”’ 
as Mr. Bull observes—and there is no gainsaying it—“ if I be unhappily 
involved in all this trouble at a distance, let me at least do some slight 
good athome. Let me have some compensating balance, here, for all 
my domestic loss and sorrow there. If my precious children be slain 
upon my right hand, let me, for God's sake, the better teach and nurture 
those now growing up,upon my left.” But where is the use of saying this 
or of saying anything, to a somnambulist? Further still, than this— 
Abby, in ber mooning about, (for 1 again quote the words of Mr. Bull) 
is frequently overheard to mumble that if any body touches her, it will be 
at the peril of Mr. Bull’s brave children afar off, who will, in that event, 
suffer some mysteriousdamage. Now, although the meanest kind, with- 
in or witbout the House, might know better than to suppose this true or 

ble, I grieve to relate that it has a powerful effect in preventing ef- 

to awake her ; and that — _— in the establishment who are 
capable of administering powerful shakes or wholesome wringings of the 
nose, are restrained hereby from offering their salutary aid. I should 
be oy ae the closing feature of the case, that these mumblings are 
echoed in an ominous tone, by the Cabinet ; and I am of opinion, from 
what I observe, that ite echoes will become louder in about January or 
February next, if it should hang together so long. 

This is the patient’s state. The question to be resolved is, Can she be 
awakened? It is highly important that she should be, if Science can 
devise a way ; for, until ehe can be roused to some sense of her condition 
in reference to Mr. Bull and his affairs, Mr. Bull can by no humane means 
rid himeelf of her. That she should be got into a state to receive warn- 
ing, I agree with Mr. Bull in deeming of the highest importance. l- 
bey wieh bim to avoid undue excitement, 1 never can remonstrate 
brie aries ee Eepesenate ‘ ~ (as ry fore very often) that, in this 

me what he requires to have at the bead of his estab ent, 
is—emphatically, a Man. an, 





CALDERON. 

“ Dramas of Galderon. Translated from the Spanish.” By D. P. M‘ 
— 2 vols. small 8yo. London: Dolman. Pra53. Sorts m caK 9 

owards the close of the sixteenth century we find two t 
lords of the drama of the pentl—-Shahapeere and Lope de Vege— both 
about the same age, Lope being only two years older than bis illustrious 
cotemporary, and both equally the worehipped idols of their respective 
nations, and the flattered, honoured, petted, caressed favourites of a 
court. re was dazzling and delighting the brilliant Elizabeth 
of England, while Lope was winning smiles even from the gloomy Philip 
of Spain, amid the chill horrors of the Inquisition, and the flames of the 


No author of any age or country ever equalled the Spanish Lope in 
fertility and fluency. Shakspeare left but thirty-six dramas ; Lope left 
@ thousand to the world. They poured forth from his brain with the fa- 
cility of improvisation ; all full of powerful scenes, broad, reckless fun, 
and exciting life and force. With such qualities it is not surprising that 
he lived adored by his nation, and has remained ever since the most 
popular dramatist — the ho te men 

@ most men o era he n life as Idier ; 
and fire in the brain. He served in the grant Armeaa Gun aaalade Eog- 
land, and wrote a long poem while going as an enemy to the land of 


Sbakepeare. Tall, dark, and handsome, with bright loving eyes—so he 
is described—fall of genius, warmth, life, and brilliancy ; ever warring 
or writing, loving or loved ; pouring forth the inexhaustible fulness of bis 
buman beart with exuberant joy into the channels of all life : and thus he 
stands out like sunlight thrown upon the dark fanatic spirit of his age. 
But sorrows fell upon bim ; he was left wifeless, almost childless ; then 
he, too, became infected with the gloomy religion of his country. He 
took orders, was made a monk of St. Francis, and a familiar of the In- 
quisition ; and later in life grew go fanatical, that be often fasted till he 
fainted from weakness, and ecourged himself till the walls of the room 
were epriokled with bis blood. 

Spain was ever a loving mother to Lope—hononred by her in life, and 
glorified in death ; for when he died, such a funeral train followed him 
to the grave that still runs the proverb in Spain, to express the acmé of 
pomp, “ It was a burial of Lope.” 

But let us taro back to the year of grace 1600, when both Lope and 
Shakepeare were in the prime of life, glory, and mental power. Lope 
was then thirty-eight, Shakspeare thirty-six, and Cervantes, their great 
cotemporary, fifty-tbree. It was a brilliant literary era, and no doubt 
the world thought it impossible successors should ever rise fit to wear 
the laurel wreath when death lifted it from such brows. Shakespeare in- 
deed left no successor ; his mantle fell on no second prophet ; but in that 
ear 1600, a child was born in Spain, destined for greater celebrity even 
than Lope de Vega, and surpassing him in genius and power as much as 
Shakespeare excels all who bave borne the title of English dramatists. 
That child was Pedro Calderon De La Barca. Four years later the great 
Corneille was born in France. So, just asthe twin stars of the sixteenth 
century were declining from the zenith, those of the seventeenth century 
were rising to the meridian. They might even have met had an entente 
cordiale subsisted then amongst the nations, such as we have witnessed 
lately, when the chief names of Europe congregated from all meridians 
to one focus; and let os suppose a dinner given to the congregate lite- 
rati at euch a time, say about the year 1615. Cervantes might have pre- 
sided in virtue of his age—he was then sixty-eight. On either hand are 
ines de Vega and Shakspeare, in the prime of life, fame, and manhood ; 
while the younger and less gifted poets, Ben Johnson, Massinger, and 
Ford, Beaumont, and Fletcher fill the sides; last of all, we see two 
youths, one fifteen, the other but ten, yet of both already have been heard 
rophecies of fame. The elder, with the beautiful face of genius, dark, 
ustrous eyes, and flowing hair, is Calderon from Spain. Though but fif- 
teen, he has already written a play which Lope praised. The younger 
youth has a low, stunted, shopkeeper aspect—no beauty in him, only a 
grave equanimity and self-possession, that saves him from being called 
vulgar. Though but ten, he bas written verses that men have talked 
about, and so people turn the head to look at him ; he is the young Cor- 
neille from Paris ; bis future glory already the vision of his youth. But 
one still younger, a beautiful child of seven years old, with ong golden 
curls, rests his arm on Shakspeare’s knee, and looks up into the great 

oet’s face, with large, blue, worebipping eyes—the child is John Milton ; 
cS who afterwards wrote of Shakspeare’s works that— 
‘** Kings for such a tomb might wish to die.” 
Now let us just add Rubensin a corner to sketch the scene, for he was 
then too in the prime of life; and the whole galaxy, without any ana- 
chronism, might thus have been handed down to posterity. But if we 
suppose a similar dinner organised the following year, we find two places 
vacant that none darea to fill, and the rilling course of centuries has 
never filled them since—Shakspeare and Cervantes were in their graves. 
We are not going, however, to discuss these vast celebrities of a memo- 
rable age, these Titans of literature with “the large utterance of the 
early gods ;’’ our glance rests only on the handsome Spanish youth ; and 
of him let us try to gather from the past all that is worthy to live in the 
present, 
Calderon came of a good family. Aristocrats all of them, and devout 
Catholics, who had held office at court under a succession of royal fana- 
tics. He himeelf was educated by the Jesuits; hence, perhaps, the se- 
rious, profoundly grave tone of his mind. While yet a child he learned 
all, conquered all, and at fourteen had written a drama. Then he en- 
tered the army, as Cervantes, and Lope, and Ercilla had done before 
him, and served twelve years ; but unlike them, he seems to have been 
not much of a warrior. We hear of him still writing, not fighting. Fi- 
nally, when Lope died, and the court found existence impossible without 
a dramatic poet, he was recalled from the army, and made superintend- 
ent of court festivities at Madrid. After which, to the end of life, we find 
him living, as Goethe, at Weimar, the idol and oracle of a court, that 
brilliant court of Philip IV. of Spain, the patron of poets, and himself a 

t and dramatist. Bat all this time there is no mention of Love io 

alderon’s life. Lope loved many times, and married twice ; Shakepeare 
married, at nineteen, a farmer’s daughter, eight years older than him- 
self; Cervantes married ; Corneille married, and left six children ; and 
Camoens, though be remained single, yet it was for the undying love he 
bore his lost Catarina. But Calderon—did he everlove? We know not. 


him ; at all events he never married. Yet his nature was neither severe 
nor morose ; rather was it a serious, mournful nature—full of grave, 
calm tenderness, as of one who sympathised with all human weakness, 
et was himself above all. Very kindly too, if not loving ; for we read 
ow he was wont to gather the young chiliren round him on bis birth- 
days, and tell them tales of his own early life, or recite verses to them 
with that sweet voice of his, which has been specially eulogised by his 
biographers. His writings indeed show that he deeply studied human 
suffering and passion—had laid his hand on the quivering fibres of 
human hearts ; but then it was as a physician who notes symptoms, or as 
a stern judge who examines to condemn. There seems no pity in his 
stern justice. With such a nature it is not surprising that when youth 
and middle age were passed, he shouldseek the grave, dignified sanctity 
of sacerdotal life; and so we find him at the age of fifty-one taking 
priests’ orders, as Lope had done when heart-crushed by the suffering that 
comes of love and death. 

Afterwards Calderon became Court Chaplain and Grand Inquisitor ; 
and thus lived for thirty years, still enchanting Spain with his brilliant 
dramas, and honoured as poet was never honoured before, by king, court, 
and nation. 

Oh destiny! what a capricious weaver of fortunes art thou! Cervan- 
tes fought and euffered, lust an arm in battle, and was sold as aslave into 
Algiers for eight years. Then having made the Spanish name for ever 
illustrious in literature, was left to die by the Spanish nation, poor and 
friendless, in one of the lanes of his native city. Camoens served his 
country and fought her batt!es bravely during forty years of a lonely 
unhbonoured life ; then wrote a poem that makes the best literature of 
Portugal synonymous with his name. Yet he dies in an alms-house, 
blind, poor, starved, and miserable—one faithful negro-slave the only 
friend by his death-bed, the only mourner by his grave. 

In addition to his great genius, Calderon bad great industry ; 500 
plays are attributed to him, and through his long life we find the unre- 

axed labours of his mind still creating, still producing, though in the 
later years of his old age these productions were limited to pieces on sacred 
subjects. He died at the age of eighty-one, on the Feast of Pentecost, 
while all Spain was celebrating his Autos, and he himself was composing 
one; trying even in the last death-weakness to finish it for the Corpus 
Christi Day. And so, says Solis, the historian, his friend and contem- 
porary, our Calderon has passed away singing, like a swan. 

The great dramatist lies buried in the Church of San Salvador, at 
Madrid ; and above the marble tomb, upon which the great mental deeds 
of his life are recounted, is placed a half-length portrait, life-size, by Juan 
de Alfaro, court painter to Charles II. of Spain. 

Calderon’s personal beauty was remarkable. The high-domed brow, 
bearing “ the strong impress of divinity,” resembles Shakepeare’s more 
than any other portrait of the age ; 9 the countenance is one of won- 
drous calm beauty and majesty ; it is the face of a Christian Plato—unit- 
ing philosophy with sublimity. The white hair crowns the brow, like 
snow upon the lofty Alps ; and the large clear eyes seem to read into 
the very soul, severe with thoughtful earnestness ; while over the entire 
countenance, features, and expression is diffused the unmistakable 1m- 
press of a lofty, spirit-gifted nature. His eyes and the melody of his 
voice have been expressly noticed by cotemporaries. One writes thus 
describing him :— 

“ The grave, majestic beauty of his face ; 
The fine capacious brow ; the glorious eyes, 
And sweet melodious voice.” 


Before analysing Calderon’s plays, it may be interesting to trace 
the various causes which had an effect on Spanish poetry, aud the Spanish 
drama, the most national and idiomatic in Europe. The Arabs, we know, 
held Spain from the eighth to the fifteenth century, during which long 
dominion they exercised an immense influence upon the language, cus. 
toms, and literature of the Spanish nation. All the Spanish forms of 

try are indeed derived from them, except the dramatic. Oriental 
iterature was narrative, descriptive, amatory, eulogistic, and satirical ; 
romances, ballads, and all species of lyricism, full of love of nature, and 
metaphors drawn from her varied beauty, and adorned with quaint con- 





ceits, acrostics, anagrams, antitheses, and elegant hyperbole, were fami- 

liar to the Moors; but they had no drama. The Spaniards in- 
wove all these oriental peculiarities into the dramatic idea which spread 
over Europe from Italy, where the clergy appropriated that powerfal and 
expressive form of antiquity for the service of the Uhureb, and used it as 
@ means whereby to instruct the people in the history and dogmas of their 
faith. These religious mysteries, in which the holiest names were freely 
introduced in a manner at once irreverent and absurd—although the in- 
tention was by no means anything but devout—were at first acted im the 
cburches, with priests for actors ; but gradually the exhibition passed from 
the sanctuary to the theatres, and hired actors and secular subjects re- 
placed the sacred legend and the sacerdotal performers. 

Thus the Spanish drama had its origin and dates from the fifteenth 
century. At first the popular representations were nothing more then 
rude, coarse, amusing, one-act pieces, performed by strolling players in 
the streets and squares of the city. Then the Court adopted the idea, 
and produced dramatic festivals with considerable splendour; still, 
moveable painted scenes were not introduced until so late as the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Even up to that period the comedies were bat 
grotesque buffooneries ; the tragedies ferocious and disgusting absurdi- 
ties, where all sorts of verse were mingled, and all extravagances of plot 
and diction practieed and enjoyed. Yet some of the writers of that early 
time have still a celebrity in Spain, though foreigners only take interest 
in the drama from the sixteenth century, when the voice of the yous 
Lope de Vega began to be heard, and soon no other voice would be lis- 
tened to. After that period the name of Calderon becomes the fallest 
expression of the Spanish drama, and has thus reigned without a rival up 
to the present day. 

Lope de Vega improved on the vulgar drama; Calderon made it 
beautiful ; for still he worked on with the old basis; still we find love, 
jealousy, and revenge, the leading tragic element of the Spanish stage, 
developed with true oriental agrees excess—such scrupulous jeal 
as we have no idea of, but which is natural in the east, where woman 
considered but as property ; and such savage revenge as we can scarcely 
believe credible, did we not know bow lightly human life has ever been 
regarded amongst the Orientals, when a purpose was to be gained or an 
insult revenged. In judging, therefore, the startling excesses of the 
Spanish stage, we must remember the deep oriental tinting of Spanish 
blood, which has given so many beautiful and porn elements to 
the national life, yet also accustomed the national mind to ideas of cruelty 
and ferocity unknown to more northern nations. Cruelty and fanaticism 
seem indeed inherent in Spanish nature—the result, perhaps, of their 
Celtic origin and political position. Perpetual warfare with an infidel 
foe, made them fanatics in faith and remorseless to the invader. In the 
conquest of the New World these qualities again found means for exer- 
cise ; the victims were Pagan, and searcely even acknowledged as human, 
while the Spanieh conquerors, the fierce and fanatic products of civiliga- 
tion, fancied all crime pardonable when shadowed by the banner of the 
cross. The expulsion of the Moors, the persecution of the Jews, and the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition, strenthened these tendencies, Dark, gloomy 
ferocity existed at home Niger Moors and heretics, and abroad against 
idolaters and Indians. All crimes, even the most revolting to human 
sensibilities, were familiar to men’s minds, so asin any way their pur 
pose could be connected with the advancement of the faith. But free 
thought could not exist in Spain. Who would dare to think, with the 
Inquisition by their homes and hearths, and the memory of Torquemada, 
with bis holocaust of six thousand victims burned at the stake, present to 
their minds? 

Thus, while Spanish military glory attained its highest eminence under 
the imperial Charles, and the nation became intoxicated with pride, con- 
quest, wars, wealth, and adventure, fanaticism was at the same time ex- 
hibiting those gloomy terrors which reached their darkest excess under 
his descendants. 

Philip II. was a stern, crtel bigot, who himself witnessed the autos of 
his heretic subjects. His son, imbecile and profligate, had no power to 
infuse free mental circulation amongst the people. Philip IV., the patron 
of Calderon, and he who entertained the English Charles at his court, 
was indeed splendid, courtly, and magnificent ; yet also fanatio and pro- 
fligate—the doom that seems fatally heritable by all Spanish sovereignty. 
Carlos, bis son and successor, a weak miserable being, died childless ; 
so ended the great Austrian line of Spanish kings—a race of warriors and 
bigots, as if they inherited at once the majestic strength of their great an- 
cestress, Isabella of Castile, and the imbecile weakness of her oe, 
Juanna. All civil liberty, all religious freedom was crushed by them ; 
yet the Austrian age still remains that of Spain’s highest military glory 
and highest literary excellence, The nation was then first in power, 
splendour, dominion, importance, and magnificence, The Bour' suc- 
ceeded. French influence became paramount, and oe great ever 
been heard since of Spanish mind or Spanish might, Every step from 
that era has been downward. Indian blood left its stain upon the gold 
of the New World, and a curse seems to have rested ever since upon the 


Little can be gathered of his inner emotional life from the records left of | POS*® 


e80Ts, 

The great Austrian era was especially productive of dramatic energy’ 
Daring adventure, romantic novelty, and the fearlessness of conscious 
power, excited all hearts; that full tide of life rushed through the pulses 
of the nation, which makes youth dramatic, for dramatic vigour requires 
a great history. Men’s minds are then co stirred, they must either aet or 
speak in action ; and thus the greatest political eras are always sue 
ceeded by the highest dramatic, because the dramatic is the highest ex- 
pression in literature of mental energy. The lyric, pastoral, and philo- 
sophic poets require rest and calm; but the dramutist ever follows in 
the wake of the storm. Not even could the horrors of the Inquisition 
stifle the energetic life of the national heart. Lope, a familiar of the 
holy office, wrote the gayest of comedies, and Calderon, grand inquisitor, 

the finest secular dramas; but fanaticism forced the mental faculties 
more especially into that province of literature which deals with manners 
and social life rather than with abstract principles ; yet even in this pro- 
vince, which, in Shakepeare’s hands, became the mediam for the utter- 
ance of so much profound, lofty, and independent thought, how little we 
have analysed of our mystic and compound nature. The result is given, 
but not the mental workings that lead up to it. Crimes are committed, 
deep tragedies of murder and revenge unveiled, but we are not allowed 
to see the process by which the actor justifies the crime he commits. One 
would think that deep inner world, where the two voices, representatives 
of our two natures, are ever questioning and replying, was in Spain 
guarded by the Church, even from the vision of the poetic seer, lest come 
of her dogmas might be questioned, or her dicta impugned. 

The artistic form in which the spirit of any nation becomes manifest, 
depends on the climate, the customs, the religion, and the history of that 
people ; and Calderon is completely the incarnation of his nation, his 
age, and his religious faith. He does not reveal himself in his worksno 
more than Shakspeare ; but in each poet we read the minds of two great 
sections of the human race—the northern and the southern—one ever 
hovering over the deep abyss of abstraction—ever analysing the spiri- 
tual, the unseen ; the other ever striving to represent emotions by the 
most vivid sensuous images. Feudalism, Catholicity, and oriental in- 
fluences made the country of Calderon ; and the whole ritual of thought, 
and spirit of the three united is reflected in his works. The old feudal 
loyalty to their king—the old chivalric worship of woman—the old 
fealty to the banner of the cross, was the traditionary religion of Spain ; 
but eastern blood made their loyalty slavery, their religion fanaticism, 
and their love the selfish jealousy of a tyrant over a beautiful captive. 
Thus, in Spanish charaeter, we find the heroism of @ nation of warriors, 
the pride of a nation of nobles, and the fidelity of a nation of Christians ; 
yet withal, the Spanish race is just what Calderon represents them— 
‘laves to their king, tyrants to their mistress, and bigots to their faith, 

The period at which Calderon appeared was most favourable to his 
genius. He found a perfect language, the noblest and most beautifal of 
Europe, as an instrument ready to his hand. The national mind had 
the vigour and force of conscious pn power, for Spain had then no 
political equal in the world ; all the resources of wealth were at his com- 
mand to produce the creations of his brain with gorgeous scenic effeet, 
and the most brilliant of Spanish kings was his friend and patron. It 
was the culminating poiat of Spanish glory, whether in war or litera- 
ture, that era of Calderon ; and he had great men to study, great prede- 
cessors, and great cotemporaries. Cervantes, Lope, Gongora, Quevedo, 
Mariana, had all uttered the thought that was in them when he first took 
up the pen. Saafi bad flourished, and Hafiz had sung; and all their 
rich oriental imagery had warmed the Gothic blood of Spain; Coperni- 
cus had revealed the heavens, and Columbus the earth; Corneille was 
rivalliog bim in France, and Solis was his friend. Solis, whose history 
of the Conquest of Mexico—beautiful and coloured as aa epic poem— 
might well make all other historians despair of rivalling such enchant- 
ing eloquence. Thus Calderon did not create Spanish literature, as 


Dante created the Italian, and Shakspeare founded the English drama ; 
but he was the last chief stone that crowned the building. No great 
name comes after him; he remains alone and undethroned, the summit 
of Spain’s literary glory in the seventeenth century, when Spain was in- 
deed glorious. We do not speak of English authors having had any ef 





fect upon Calderon’s genius, for there is no proof that he was acquainted 
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‘with our language, and no Spanish version of Shakspeare existed in bis | 





Besides these high influences of history and cultivation surrounding the 
t poet, there was also the variegated dramatic life of Spain perpe- 
tually passing before his eyes ; its picturesque magnificence of dress and 
customs ; the noble manners, with that stately grace, in common things, 
which still marks the Spaniard ; the varied dramas evolved from the 
tranquillest life in that age of war, adventure, and intrigue ; every street- 
scene was then a picture framed in the romantic architecture of their 
semi-Moorish towns, and vivified by the gay brilliancy of costume and 
the picaresqgue manners of the lower classes ; while the tournaments and 
religious processions, the feasts and dances, were all dramatic interlades, 
acting daily under the blue arch of heaven. These the poet analysed 
and perfected, grouped them with a painter’s vision, and produced, 
finally, the whole national life, its history, poetry, romance, action, and 
superstitions, in a series of perfect and beautiful pictures upon the stage. 
ven the prevalence of the one passion, love, as the mainspring of so 
much Spanish tragedy, which to us seems monotonous and tame, is but 
anotber national characteristic, as marked in Spanish nature as their 
ride or their fanaticism ; for to a Spanish woman love is life, and life 
slove. She gives all to it, and asks all from it ; such love as the snow 
maidens of the north can neither feel nor inspire, no more than they can 
rival in beauty the warm-tinted orientalised daughters of Spain. But 
of the life of intellect a Spanish woman knows nothing, and therefore we 
find them only endowed, by Spanish dramatists, with those qualities 
which instinctively are associated with the word woman—grace, fascina- 
tion, all-powerful beauty, all-subduing tenderness, all-conquering love ; 
and these truly are the especial gifts of “ Spain’s dark-glancing daugh- 
ters,” as if the cestus of Venus, or the knowledge of some magic love- 
philter had been given as heirlooms to their race—that beautiful race 
with the large floating oriental eyes flashing with the impulsive passions 
of a mortal, or languid with the seductions of an houri, such as the Arab 
prophet bebeld them in vision ; the exquisite forms, undulating as an 
acacia, graceful as a bayadere, yet with the majesty of a sultana in walk 
and movement ; and the fairy-glancing feet ;—whbo has not heard of the 
Andalusian foot? or who can forget, if they ever witnessed, the amaze- 
ment, the dismay, the horror of a Spanish girl at first beholding one of 
our northern shoes? Indeed, Alexandre Dumas asserts—and his au- 
thority is of course perfectly canonical—that they are accustomed to 
make boats of them in Spain, in which whole families descend the Gua- 
dalquiver from Seville to Cadiz. How, then, can we, of the race of the 
frost giants, taking this firm hold of earth which it is proved we do, alas! 
by practical mensuration, comprehend how much of fire and electricity, 
of passion, jealousy, and crime, these floating, burning eeductive visions 
of love and beauty diffuse through Spanish life—this race, blended of the 
odalisque and the sultana, in whom the intellect is ever indolent, afd the 
passions ever in delirium. 

But the great artist himself—he who fused all these varied elements 
in the alembic of his genius, and produced resultant forms so perfect and 
indestructible—of him let us speak now. What waves of melody come 
rushing on the memory as we think of Calderon—the grave, earnest, be- 
lieving, Catholic Calderon—the poet-priest. In him, too, was blended 
the Oriental and the Earopean. This is especially evident in his style. 
There is the occasional energetic laconism of the Oriental—the grave 
aphorisms that fall like ancient oracles on the ear—the flowing capricious 
harmonies of his verse, gorgeous and elaborate as the gilding and col- 
ouring of Moorish architecture ; while saintly and solemn comes, ming- 
ling with all these, the grave ascetic philosophy of the priestly devotee 
—ever preaching the vanitas, omnia vanitas, of life, and the grand ca- 
denced words roll round the thought like organ symphonies. 

It is this blending of east and west which makes him stand alone 
amongst the poets of Europe, so that his works seem to one like a stately 
Gothic temple, adorned with arabesques of the Alhambra. There is also 
the full oriental love of nature in him, with the crowding metaphors 
drawn from her ever-changing aspects, which were the delight of east- 
ern poets. 

Menzel, speaking of the poet Rickert, says beautifully : “He went 
forth to wander amidst the flowers, and from every blossom went up a 
new song, till the dreaming poet found himself in a strange land, where 
flourished a wild, luxuriant vegetation, and native and eastern flowers 
twined round him, and every flower woke a song of love, and his pen 
was never weary, for melody was his nature, and its utterance his in- 
stinct..”” Thus is it with Calderon: all nature sings to him—the stars 
in their glory, the flowers in their evanescence. Amidst the melodies 
and mysteries of creation his spirit walks freely, as through an infinite 
garden, while his language seems ever striving to imitate, the varied 

— of the universe ; sometimes rising into the most spiritual lyri- 
° 


‘* A music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It is felt as an odour within the sense.” 

Then you meet some grand thought struck out boldly and distin¢tly 
from the mass by the change of measure, and the words fall on the idea 
like regal robes upon a king—you are compelled to pause and render 
homage ; or a particular sentiment is woven into a series of perfectly 
finished eonnets, and you come upon them at intervals like jewelled clasps 
upon a chain of gold. In truth, there is no form of beauty which this 
wondrous Spanish language—this compound of Latin and Arabic, the 
grandest, most sonorious, most majestic of Europe—eannot be wrought 
into by the magic might of Calderon; yea, sometimes, as Jean Paul 
says of Schiller, “he strikes the poetic harp with such a jewelled hand 
that, dazzled by the lustre, we half forget the strain.” 

Calderon’s dramas are all lyrical, rhymed or unrhymed, according to 
the excilement of the scene: thus, in passionate passages, the verse al- 
ways rises into perfect rhyme. The metre is generally trochaic, of eight 
or seven feet, but a thousand variations of measure are to be met with, 
to imitate which must be the torture and despair of any translator. Mr. 
M‘Carthy, however, has endeavoured to render into English all the me- 
trical forms of the original ; and none but a Spanish student can com- 
prehend the immense labour, the amount of poetic skill, the great mas- 
tery of language, the many high natural poetic gifts requisite to pro- 
duce even au imitation such as we have received from him. And yet 
translations far more powerful might have been produced, if, in place of 
striving after impossible resemblances in form, he had given simply the 
Spirit of the original in our own natural, strong dramatic verse. 

( To be concluded next Saturday.) 


Kutpevial Parliament. 


FISHERIES (N. AMERICA) BILL. 


House of Lords, Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

Earl GRANVILLE moved the second reading of this bill, to which 
he believed there was no objection. 

The Earl of DERBY did not wish to offer any opposition to the 
second reading of the bill, as he believed that the measure was of press- 
ing importance to enable Her Majesty to carry into effect a treaty 
which had already been agreed to between this country and the United 
States of America. There was one part of the treaty, however, in re- 
spect to which he could see no reciprocity—he alluded to that provi- 
sion which gave to the citizens of the United States the right to take 
fish in the bays, harbours, and creeks of certain British North Ameri- 
can colonies. It was idle to say that the British colonists would evjoy 
4 similar right of fishing on the coasts of the United States, beeause it 
was obvious that the whole of the fisheries of any value were possessed 
by the British colonies. He conceived that the terms of the treaty were 
unduly favourable to the United States; but if the treaty met with the 
acceptance of the Colonial Legislatures he had no disposition to object 
toit. By the treaty, power was given to the fishermen of the United States 
not only to land upon the coasts and shores of the British Colonies named 
in the treaty, but also to land for the purpose of drying and curing 
fish there. If this privilege were confined within proper limits it would 
be unobjectionable ; but it was neceseary that the utmost care should 
be taken that the permission to dry and cure fish on the shores of the 
British Colonies should not be extended to a license to erect and main- 
tain permanent buildings and establishments, being the property of the 
Citizens of the United States. He did not wish to say a single word de- 
Preciatory of the disposition of the United States fairly to carry out the 
treaty, but, if there was one subject more than another likely to cre- 
ate disputes, it was that of territorial rights in one country secured by 
treaty to the inhabitants of another. He also expressed a hope that the 
Jurisdiction of the mixed commission under the bill would be properly 
restricted. 

Earl GRANVILLE said that, as his noble friend the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, within whose department the bill fell, had not 
— any discussion on it, and was not consequently present, any 

urther observations in reference to the measure had better be postponed 


until the bill went into committee — i 
= weber road e oa Thursday.—(The bill was then 





. Thursday, Feb. 8. 
On the motion for going into committee on this bill, the Earl of CLA- 


RENDON said, that he would take that opportunity of answering a 

question which had been pat ona previous occasion, The present bill 
‘ave no power to American fishermen to erect permanzut buildings on 

British soil. It gave them leave to land daring a certain part of the 

year to dry their nets and cure their fish, but it gave them no power to 

erect permanent buildings. 

The bill then passed through committee, and was reported. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
House of Commons, Feb. 6. 

Lord GODERICH gave notice that on Tuesday, the 20th, he should 
move the following resolution :— That, in the opinion of the House, 
the present system of promotion in the army by purchase, under which a 
non-commissioned officer rarely attains to the rank of a commissioned 
officer, and scarcely ever to that of a field-officer, is injurious to the pub- 
lic service and unjast to the private soldiers.’”’ (Hear, hear.) 


SERGEANT SULLIVAN. 
Mr. FRENCH gave notice that, when Lord Palmerston again took his 
seat in that house, he should ask the noble lord the reason why Sergeant 
Sullivan, who had carried the colours of the 30th Regiment at the Alma, 
and who had been specially mentioned by General Evans in his report to 
Lord Raglan for his gallant conduct on the 25th of October, had not 
been promoted. 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND HIS ABUSE. 
Friday, Feb. 9. 

Mr. CRAUFORD, seeing the senior naval lord of the Admiralty in his 
place, wished to ask whether it was true, as had been stated, that the 
board of Admiralty had censured and dismissed Admiral Sir C. Napier, 
late commander of the Baltic fleet ; also what instructions had been given 
to the gallant admiral as to his duty ; and whether such instructions bad 
fettered the gallant admiral in his operations? (Hear, hear.) 

Admiral BERKELEY said—Sir, no one can regret more than myself 
the necessity which the hon. gentleman feels in putting the question he 
has done, and no one can regret more than myself that my old and gal- 
lant friend Sir Charles Napier should have been so highly indiscreet in 
saying what he is reported to have said at the dinner at the Mansion- 
house. (Hear, hear.) Having expressed these regrets, it is my duty to 
intorm the house that Sir C. Napier has not been censured and dismissed 
from his command—that he was not goaded on to improperly attack 
any fortification in the Baltic, and that he was not restricted in any way 
from attacking those fortresses which he thought proper. Nor was he 
informed by the Admiralty that the country expected everything he 
could perform to be carried out and executed against the enemy. I re- 
gret extremely that Sir C. Napier, in speaking as he had done, has set so 
bad an example to those officers whom he has commanded; and I regret 
extremely that it is my duty as the senior naval Lord of the Admiralty 
to state how much we must disapprove of such conduct in any officer in 
her Majesty’s navy. While Sir Charles Napier is complaining of a want 
of conscience in the Admiralty, he ought to reflect whether by the con- 
duct he is himself pursuing towards his superiors he is setting a good ex- 
ample to those under him; whether it is likely to secure the confidence 
of those officers, and whether such conduct is becoming one who assumes 
the command of a fleet, in conjunction with our Allies, the French. 





SIR C. NAPIER AND LORD CARDIGAN ; THEIR STORIES. 


Last night the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor gave his usual annual din- 
ner to the aldermen and other dignitaries of the city at the Mansion-house. 
The proceedings on the occasion derived their chief, if not their only in- 
terest, from the circumstance that among the guests invited to the din- 
ner were the Earl of Cardigan and Admiral Sir Charles Napier, who 
each delivered speeches relating to the war, in which they have both 
taken active and leading parts. Lord Cardigan attended attired in the 
identical uniform which, we understood, he wore in the desperate cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. Upwards of 100 ladies and gentlemen were pres- 
ent at the banquet. 

The cloth having been removed, and the customary loyal toasts duly 
honoured, the Lord Mayor briefly proposed “the Navy and the Baltic 
service,’ coupling with the toast the names of Sir Charles Napier and 
Captain Lynch, R. N. (Drunk with enthusiasm.) 

ir Charles Napier said : ‘* My Lord Mayor, my Lady Mayoress, ladies, 
and gentlemen, if an officer having returned frem a foreign service, like 
my noble friend, the Earl of Cardigan, after having performed prodigies 
of valour, is proud of being received in the manner he has been by this 
company, how much more proud must I be who have returned from my 
command, having hardly performed any service at all, having been cen- 
sured by the Government, and dismissed from my command? (Cries of 
“No, no!’’) I repeat, ‘‘ Dismissed from my command.” I have no doubt 
that it will be expected by the present company that some account should 
be given of the very small services performed in the Baltic by that mag- 
nificent fleet which was sent out from this country. That fleet was mag- 
nificent certainly to a degree, but it was very badly manned, and worse 
disciplined. However, we managed to take it to the Baltic without pi- 
lots and without charts—all the officers being perfectly unacquainted 
with the Baltic and the difficulties of the navigation ; but we succeeded 
in getting there in perfect safety. Now, the first object I had in view 
was to endeavour, if possible, to satisfy the wishes of the people of this 
country. I was quite aware when I went there that one-tenth part of 
what was expected could not be performed ; but, nevertheless, I was de- 
termined to do the best I possibly could. When we first went up my 
view was to give Russia every chance of putting to sea. I divided my 
fleet into two squadrons. I left one in the Gulf of Finland, and the other 
was not very far off, at the Island of Gothland. The Russians, however, 
did not think proper to come out. Our next object was to go to Cron- 
stadt, and see what was to be done there. We went there, with the as- 
sistance of a French squadron, to do all we possibly could towards mak- 
ing an attack on the fortress. We found the thing totally impracticable. 
In the first place, there was not water enough for the ships; and, in the 
next place, the batteries were of such strength that it would have been 
madness to attempt risking the fleet without the almost certainty of its 
destruction. I, therefore, tuink I acted the prudent part in the course I 
pursued. The French Admiral thought so also, and we returned from 
the Baltic to our former anchorage, and thence to Bomarsund. I had 
written before to the English Government to propose to attack Bomarsund. 
I wanted no troops to go there, I bad troops enough. But the French 
Admiral thought it proper to have some. We went there. The French 
Government sent out 10,000 troops. I did not want them, They had 
much better have been employed at Sebastopol. I did ask for one or 
two thousand to make the thing more sure, but I could have accomplished 
everything without them, and I wrote home to that effect. However, 
they sent out 10,000. It is needless for me to say how quickly the thing 
was done—Bomarsund was taken in no time, with little loss. The great 
fortification was destroyed—a fortification that extended a considerable 
distance over the Baltic. 

I now come to a thing of greater consequence, and I think it my duty 
to make it known as much as I possibly can do here, because I am not 
in Parliament. I have been very much censured by the Government— 
great clamour has been raised against me ; and, instead of the Govern- 
ment putting down that clamour, they have actually supported it. The 
moment that it was known in England andio France that the French 
army intended to return home, seeing that it was perfectly impossible at 
that season of the year to perform any further service without risking 
her Majesty's fleet, the Government became dissatisfied, and they order- 
ed a council of war to be held. I dare say nobody ever heard yet of a 
council of war fighting. However, we did not want that to drive us on, 
but we examined the thing carefully and thoroughly by a Marshal of 
France, by a French Admiral, by a General of French Engineers, by no 
less than three British Admirals, and we unanimously decided that it was 
perfectly impossible ; and had we done so we should have met with the al- 
most certainty of defeat and loss. The British Admiralty were not satis- 
fied with that, but they listened to the advice of an officer of engineers, 
and I was ordered to hold another council of war to see whether French 
Admirals and English Generals would abandon their own opinion, and 
adopt that of the Admiralty. The English Generals felt insulted at that, 
and the French Admiral refused to join init. He said, “I have already 
given my opinion, and it is not the opinion of any General of Engineers, 
whether he is Eaglish, French, German, or any other nation, that will 
make me change my opinion inan attack that is purely naval.” The 
Government at home were not satisfied with that. The French General 
of Engineers sent another report bome still more bare than the first ; and 
it is unnecessary for me to say that we all concurred in condemning that 
opinion also, and the French army returned home; and [ believe, and I 
have no hesitation in saying, that had they gone up the Gulf of Finland 
again, instead of returning home, our fleet would bave been totally lost. 
Not satisfied with this, 1 went up, determined to have another survey of 
that fortification which is one of the strongest in Europe (Cronstadt): 
and this was in the month of September, which corresponds to the month 





of November among the Channel Islands. I sent home a report of the 








survey I had made with 
do all that a man could do, if possible, to satisf 
Engiish people. At that moment it was said, “Sebastopol is taken ;” 
and it was immediately asked, “ Why does not Admiral Napier take 
Cronstadt and St. Petersburg?” and, in fact, it was said, “Why don’t 
you go and take Moscow?” Now, I did not expect the Admiralty would 
join in that clamour. I certainly did not think they would be so mean 
and despicable as to join in that clamour, in order to bring odium upon 
& naval officer who had done the best in his power to bring honour and 


credit on his country. 
Teent home aclear and detailed account to the Admi- 


¢ care and deliberation, with an intention to 


the opinions of the 


What did I do? 
ralty, stating to them my opinions, and what appliances were necessary 
in order to take Sveaborg. You will not expect me to state what those 
opinions were. Suffice it to say there were two opinions given— one of 
which I thought certain of success, the other certain of destruction. What 
did the Admiralty do? Now, I mention this particularly and plainly, in 
order that there may be no mistake whatever; because, if the Govern- 
ment have the least spirit about them, they will immediately discharge 
me, and turn me out of the service. The Admiralty perverted my lan- 
guage. They not only did that, but they wrote me the moat goading let- 
ters they possibly could write. They asked me why I did not take Svea- 
borg? and do this, that, and the other. They received my letter giving 
an account of how Sveaborg should be taken on the 4th of October, the 
very day the accounts reached England of the alleged capture of Sebas- 
topol. On the 9th October the news came that Sebastopol was not taken ; 
but the Admiralty bad not the plain, straightforward dealing and honesty 
to write to me, but they perverted what I had written, giving them @ 
plan for the taking of Sveaborg. I was not going to stand that. I am 
not the man to put up with an insult. I remonstrated most strongly, 
but, after all my remonstrances, they persisted still in saying that I hed 
led them astray. What could Ido? I was not going to be driven into 
all this, particularly as Sir James Graham, during the whole time I was 
in the Baltic, had written to me calling upon me to beware of the stone 
walls, and not to risk her Majesty’s fleets; that these stone walls were 
not to be trusted, and telling me that when I went out first I was charged 
with want of discretion, but admitting that I had now proved myself a 
consummate commander-in-chief. After that came the most seeing 
and degrading letters ever put upon an officer, and I mention this parti- 
culary, and I hope it will go throughout the world, and that Sir James 
Graham will be prevented from ever again sitting in the Administration 
as First Lord of the Admiralty. I state it to the public, and I wish them 
to know that had I followed the advice of Sir James Graham I should 
most inevitably have left the English fleet behind me in the Baltic. I 
will prove it before all the world, and if Sir James Graham have one sin- 
gle bit of honour in him he will never again take his seat at the Admi- 
ralty until this matter is cleared up ; and I have no right ever to be em- 
ployed again, and I ought to be scratched off the list of Admirals, if I 
am not telling the truth. (Hear, hear). Iam taking the first opportu- 
nity, and perhaps the only one I may have, of making this statement 
publicly as I do; and I am perfectly ready to answer for my conduct, to 
the House of Commons whenever they choose to call upon me to do so..” 
(The gallant Admiral was loudly cheered on resuming his seat.) 

The Lord Mayor then proposed “The Army,’ coupling with it the 
names of the Earl of Cardigan and his Aide-de-Camp, Captain Maxse. 
The toast was drunk, upstanding, with all the honours. The Earl of 
Cardigan, in replying, gave a brief sketch of what he had done while the 
army was at Varna; and proceeded as follows to describe the stirring 
events of the Crimea, in which he took so promineata part :—Then came 
the expedition to the Crimea; and this, I think you will agree with me, 
was a worthy object of the ambition of two great sod pee countries 
(Hear, hear.) We proceeded there, and two hours after we lanied the 
person who now addresses you was employed—with a strong body of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry—in endeavouring to cut off some Russian 
cavalry supposed to be marching to Simpheropol, the capital of the coun- 
try. Now, I am sorry to say, I did not succeed, for I never could find 
the Russians (“ Hear,” and a laugh.) In two or three days afterwards 
came that glorious affair the battle of the Alma; and there, I must say, 
that nothing, according to my humble judgment, could be so perfect as 
all the preparations made by a great army for that atttack. After march- 
ing across a wide plain for a great distance, we arrived suddenly at the 
fortifications of Alma, when there broke in upon us a fire of batteries, 
planted upon what appeared to be inaccessible heights, making a noise 
such as I never heard before, andI do not think I bave heard since, coupled 
as it was with file firing and the Minié ball practice. And now was to be 
seen the advantage of the preparations which had been made for the at- 
tack. I tly the thing was perfectly simple. The columns of our 
infantry, wittely had marched in perfect preparation for the attack, im- 
mediately deployed into three lines, aad advanced straight down the bill, 
crossing and fording the river as it came in their track—moving in a 
style the most magnificent, and ascending the hill on the opposite side— 
marching straight into these forts and batteries which had appeared to 
be impregnable, and driving out at the point of the bayonet the Russian 
army of 45,000 men in the short space of two-and.a-half hours (Cheers.) 
The arm of the force in which I served had not the honour of being en- 
gaged in anything important on that occasion. We had the advantage 
of sitting upon our horses under a heavy fire for a long time, and we al- 
pod the advantage of witnessing the glorious exploits of our brother 
soldiers. 

Soon after this—I will not weary you with any petty details, but very 
soon afterwards—came the battle of Balaclava, to which the Lord Mayor 
has particularly alluded. With regard to the conduct of our allies, the 
Turks, I will say nothing. They certainly disappeared in a very short 
time, without carrying on any contest at all. Later in the afternoon of 
that memorable day, I received an order to attack the Russians in the 
valley. The enemy’s force in the valley consisted of a long line of guns 
drawn up in the form of distinct batteries. I received that order, my 
Lords and gentlemen, and I obeyed it. [ Loud and protracted cheers.] 
I delivered that order myself to the brigade under my command. [I or- 
dered them to march—I ordered them to advance—lI ordered them to at- 
tack the Russians in the valley. But, my Lords and gentlemen, I must say 
this, that I did so upon that occasion—it being my duty to give the order 
to them ; I did give it, but I deeply regretted it ; and Iam sure I should 
have much more deeply regretted it afterwards if anything had prevented 
my performing the rest of my duty, which was, to share the dangers 
which those brave men so nobly faced [Loud cheers.] My Lords and 
gentlemen, whatever dangers my comrades incurred I shared it with them. 
[ Renewed cheers]. We proceeded—we advanced down and along a gradual 
descent of more than three-quarters of a mile, with one of the batteries 
opposed to us vomiting forth shells, round shot, and grape; with a 
battery on the right flank, and a battery on the left, and all the inter- 
mediate ground covered with Russian riflemen ; so that when we came 
down within a distance of fifty yards to their artillery, which had been 
firing at us, we were, in fact, surrounded and encircled by a blaze of 
fire, and raked by the riflemen, who fired upon us in flank. As we passed 
en, the oblique fire of the artillery was brought upon our rear. Thus we 
had a strong fire on the front, in the rear, and on both our flanks We 
entered the battery—we went through the battery—the two leading regi- 
ments cutting down a great number of the Russian gunners [ Hear, hear]. 
In the two regiments which I had the honour to lead, every officer was 
either killed or wounded, or had his horse shot under him, except one. 
Those regiments having proceeded on, were followed by the second line, 
consisting of two more cavalry regiments, which continued to cut down 
the Russian gunners. Then came the third line, consisting of two other 
regiments, who also nobly performed their daty. The result was, this 
body of about 600 cavalry succeeded in passing through a body of, as we 
have since learnt, 5,600 Russian cavalry ; and having passed through this 
mass, they went, according to our technical and military expression, 
“threes about,” and retired in the same way, doing as much execation as 
they possibly could upon the enemy [Cheers.] 

Upon returning up the hill we had descended we had to run the same 
gauntlet, and incur the same risk from the flank fire of the tirailleurs. 
Numbers of men and horses were shot down, and many of those uafortu- 
uate soldiers who had lost their chargers, were killed while endeavour- 
ing to make their escape. (Hear, hear). But what was the feeling and 
bearing of those men who returned? (Here the noble Earl became sen- 
sibly affected). From each regiment returned but small detachments— 
two-thirds of them having been destroyed—and those men, when they ar- 
rived at the summit of the hill from whence they had commenced the at- 
tack but a short time before, gave three cheers of triumph and rejoicing 
at the exploit they had performed ; and well they might do so, for they 
had ridden over a Russian battery, and encountered a countless body of 
the enemy in the rear (Cheers). Now, my Lords and gentlemen, I have 
lately read somewhere that the British cavalry is of a very inferior de- 
scription, and that they want a thorough reform—that they are badly 
officered, being commanded by men of too high a rank in the country. I 
can only say this, that I don’t think you will tind any body of officers more 
careful of their men than those officers who now exist and perform the 
duties of officers of cavalry regiments in this kingdom ; or that you will 
find any regiments in the world where there issuch a mutual attachment 





between the officers andgmen as in the British cavalry (Cheers), The 
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© flicers are at all times perfectly ready to assist and attend to the com- 
of their men, and the men are so attached to their officers, that 
wherever their officers lead them in the cause of honour and glory the 
men are sure to follow. I beg to apologise for having trespassed upon 
ou with so lengthened a military history (Cheers). But the recollec- 
tion of what has passed forces upon me reflections which I cannot cast 
off, and I will take this opportunity of saying that I believe every man 
who was engaged with me in that affair of which I have been speaking, 
and who was fortunate euough to come out alive, feels that his escape 
was due to the merciful decree of an Almighty Providence ; for it was a 
position beyond all question which presented to every man engaged the 
most certain prospect of death that could be imagined under any cir- 
cumstancer,’’ 
The noble Earl eat down amid loud applause from all parts of the hall. 
—London paper, Feb. 7. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
The following gleanings are made from the various accounts brought 
by the steamer of the 10th inet. One of these dated Vienna, Feb. 8, 





Bays: , 

Tntelligence has been received from Constantinople up to the 29th 
January. A sortie, on the 23rd, made by the garrison of Sebastopol, had 
caused the French heavy-losses. The Zouaves had mutinied, and demand- 
ed a retreat from the Crimea. 400 of the mutineers had arrived at Con- 
stantinople and will be despatched to Toulon. 

The railroad from Balaklava to the camp had been commenced.—The 
barracks at Smyrna have been converted into hospitals and have been 
provided with 2000 beds. 

Intelligence from Odessa, of the 30 ult., confirms the tidings of the ill- 

ness of the Grand Duke Michael. He is at Cherson, where the Governor- 
General has gone to visit him. The Grand Duke Nicholas had left Sim- 
porn for Sebastopol, The Russians were experiencing a want of 
provisions. 
Another despatch says :—We have news from Sebastopol of the 30th. 
The cold was Jess severe, and it was thought that the general attack of 
the place would not be delayed. No new event of importance had ta- 
ken place. 

‘A letter from the Crimea dated the 25th ultimo, and published in a 
French newspaper, says, that on the 21st, the weather was so mild that 
the band of the Chasseurs d’Afrique played several French airs, which 
the writer says, seemed greatly to please the English who had been a 
long time deprived of that recreation.—It adds, that the plans of the Ge- 
nerals evidently tend to invest Sebastopol, with the view of fully isola- 
ting the garrison. 
ienna, Feb. 4.—The local papers state that Prince Menschikoff has 
received orders to attack Eupatoria and Balaklava. On the 31st of 
January Ismal Pacha arrived at Brailow.—Berlin Feb. 4. A despatch 
has been received here from St. Petersburg, dated the 4th, and which 
states that Prince Menschikoff had sent the following telegraphic des- 
patch to his government :—* Sebastopol, Jan. 28. No change has taken 
place in the state of affairs before Sebastopol. From time to time the 
enemy throws shells and rockets into the town, but the damage done is 
unimportant, 

Before Sebastopol Jan. 24.—The weather has become much milder and 
finer. The troops have supported the trying days we have gone through 
with admirable courage ; their confidence was never shaken for one mo- 
ment by the extreme severity of the temperature. We have reason to 
hope that the depth of the winter in the Crimea is past. We resume our 
work before the town with renewed activity—Jan. 28. General Ulrich 
and the voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard have arrived. The troops are 
animated with an excellent spirit, and are full of enthusiasm. The 
weather continues fine ; we take advantage of it to complete our works. 
(French.) 

Marseilles, Monday, Feb. 5.—The Clyde, which left Constantinople 
on the 25th January, arrived last night. The Ganges, which left Con- 
stantinople on the 29th, arrived this morning. The St. Jean d’Acre had 
arrived at Constantinople with 600 troops on board and three general 
officerr. The coid weather had returned. Advices from Malta of the Ist 
of February announce the departure of Sir George Brown for the Crimea. 
The currents of water produced by the melting of the snow have done 
some injury to the earthworks before Sebastopol, but the damage was 
seg wd repaired. The whole of the third division of the French army 

ve taken the place of the English in the trenches, and are continuing 
the works. The number of English now fit for duty before Sebastopol is 
from 11,000 to 12,000, a vast number being in the hospitals@nd ambulances. 
ron a thousand convalescent soldiers, French and English, left Con- 
stantinople to rejoin their corps in the Crimea. . 

Bucharest, Jan. 20.—The news bas arrived here by Matschin and Ibra- 
lia, that a Russian corps in the Dobrudscha, having attempted to pass 
the Danube, had been repulsed with great loss, after a conflict of several 
hours, by the rearguard of Yaya Pacha, and that the latter had already 
crossed the Danube at Toultscha and Ismail. ; 

January 27th.—The Times’ correspondent bry hey from Balaklava : 
“There is no firing on our side. The nights are frosty ; during the day 
it is mild and fine. The siege works are advancing; the army is still 
sickly. Prince Menschikoff bas gone ‘horthward. The Russians make 
constant sorties, and continue firing upon the French lines and pickets. 
Supplies are reaching the British camp in abundance. The French 
eighth division has arrived. Lord Raglan visited Balaklava January 
24th, and had an interview with Admiral Lyons; he inspected the 
trenches on the 25th. There are only eight Russian battalions near 
Tchorgoun.” 

January 28th—From A4miral Bruat to the French Minister of War, 
dated at Montobello, (Crimea), January 28th, received at Bucharest Feb. 
25.—" The weather continues very fine. Our batteries have received the 
order to be ready to re-open the fire. For some days the Russians 
have ceased to make sorties. Two thousand soldiers (French) arrived 
to-day, together with the Voltigeurs of the Imperial Guard. 

Eight Austrian merchant-ships which arrived together at Galatz, were 
fired into with musketry, by the Russians, apparently under the mistake 
that they were a hostile force. The pilots of one of the ships was killed. 
Austria has demanded explanatione.—The Earl of Lucan is recalled from 
command of the British Cavalry in the Crimea.—Admiral Bruat, on 21st 
January, communicated to the French fleet the vote of thanks from the 
British Parliament.—The blockade of the Russian ports of the Black 
Sea has been been formally notified by the French and English ships of 
war to the ports interested.— Abd-el-Kadir has begged the Sultan to give 
him the command of the Africans serving in the Crimea. The Pied- 
montese General Riverel has arrived at Constantinople to make arrange- 
ments for the transport of the Sardinian army to the seat of war.—The 
Sultan intends to raise a national voluntary loan.--A sharp shock of 
earthquake was experienced at Constantinople on the 23d ult., but no 
damage was occasioned. 


The following spirited account of an affair in the French trenches is 
dated the 22nd ult., and is published in La Presse. 


“The Russians have modified their system of attack. Their sorties, 
which were from the beginning and until last month executed in a slo- 
venly and irresolute manner, are now admirably conducted. In the at- 
tack on the 15th they displayed great intrepidity. The snow appears 
to have ex cited their warlike ardour and military recollections. Perhaps 
it is solely owing to the change of their commanders, which, according 
to the deserters, is very frequent. Towards 11 o’clock on the night of 
of the 14th, our advanced piquets gave notice of the approach of the 
enemy. There were then in the trenches two companies of the 95th Re- 
giment of Infantry, and two others of the 74th, under the orders of Com- 
mander Roumejoux. Our works are so near the Russians, on that point, 
that the y came down upon us nearly as soon as the advice of their ap- 

roach, with extraordinary boldness, their officers marching at their head. 
€ coolly awaited them, and when sufficiently close we charged them 
with the bayonet. A dreadful me/ée ensued, but the Russians, unable to 
resist when attacked with the bayonet, were speedly driven back, not- 
withstanding the strenuous exertions they made to maintain themselves 
on our line and penetrate into the battery. The me/ée continued during 
their retreat, which does honour to their officers, three of whom were 
killed at the first rank. You will remark probably that this account 
pretty nearly reeembles what I already wrote to you respecting tbe eor- 
ties of the Russians. They are no longer the men we bad to contend 
with at the beginning of the siege, and I can assure you that we have 
now oppored to us adversaries not to be despiced. Moreover, our losses 
indicate the gravity of the affair. We had two captains and several men 
killed, and filteen wounded, amongst whom were Commander Roume- 
joux and two other officers. The Commander isetill living, which is tru- 
ly miraculour, for the upper part of his lungs bas been perforated by a 
bayonet. The Russians left 30 killed in our trenches. 
he assailants formed a strong column, and were supported by a corps 
of reserve of a novel description. That corps, composed of men, spe- 
cially chosen for their agility and dexterity, was only armed with slight 
but solid ropes, at the extremity of which was a running knot. On ar- 


riving within reach of the batteries, and during the en agement, the 
threw on our soldiers those lassos, which they had handled with muc 
skill. They did not even spare our wounded. We have been told that 
this new weapon was used in Caucasus. This may be the case, but as we 
are not the half savage populations of Caucasus, we could not help brand- 
ing that barbarous proceeding as unworthy of a European army. Pub- 
lish the fact in your journal. It will be a reply to the fine sentiments 
expressed by the Emperor Nicholas, which we read to-day in the papers, 
Everything in that sortie was strange indeed. It was evidently organised 
by a man of great skill and boldness, Those lassos, the peculiar arms 
borne by tbe officers,—long straight swords with poinard bilts,—the nails 
and hammers for spiking the guns, found in their pockets, all showed 
that the attack was planned re cgnducted by men who were determined 
to die or succeed in the attempt. One of the officers, in his despair at 
not being able to climb on the épaulement, ran his long sword through 
the gabions to wound the soldiers placed behind him. One of the latter 
broke the sword in two with his spade, and then, leaping over the para- 
pet, he attacked the officer who had only his broken sword to defend 
himeelf, and killed him. No doubt remains as to the worth and rank of 
the brave chief, who commanded that coup de main. (It was subsequent- 
ly ascertained to be Col. Papof of the Imperial Staff.) The next morning 
a flag of truce presented himself with a letter from General Osten Sacken 
to General Forey, in which he expressed his deepest regret for the death 
of “ that most distinguished officer,” and requested the Commander of 
the besieging corps to give up his body to him. General Forey imme- 
diately acquiesced in his desire, and by the same opportunity delivered 
to the Russians the bodies of 26 of their comrades who bad not yet been 
interred. This delivery took place within the buildings of the Quaran- 
tine, in the presence of an officer of an eccentric character, who spoke 
French very fluently, and said to us “ This is a shocking work we are en- 
gaged in! What hinders you from taking the town? All this cannot 
amuse you. For our part, we are heartly tired of it. What did he mean 
by putting to us such questions? I cannot, I merely repeat his expres- 
sions verbatim. The artillery of the place has modified its firing, and 
has of late adopted the strange system of letting off several mortars at a 
time. This produces an extraordinary commotion in the air. The plan 
is not a bad one, for it is easier to avoid one bomb than ten. Since the 
return of the fine weather the sanitary condition of the army has sensibly 
improved. 
—_——~—__— 

Waar Russian CrvinizaTion REALLY Is.—We intreat our readers to re- 
call to mind the use Russia has made of her conquests. She has founded 
but one commercial port, and even that was founded to rob, by fraud and 
treaty-breaking, the Danube of its trade, thus to injure Turkey and en- 
rich the Czar. For the rest, all has been made subservient to conquest. 
Fortifications and guns everywhere, trade quite secondary. She robs 
Circassia of its sea-coast—and, forthwith, fortresses and guns line its en- 
tire length. She seizes the Crimea—cannon and batteries, and ninety- 
gun ships again, to what an almost fabulous extent we now all know too 
well ; she absorbs Poland in violation of the Holy Alliance Treaty, and 
immediately four strong fortresses, and Warsaw especially, bristle with 
innumerable artillery on the frontiers of yet un-absorbed Europe. Cron- 
stadt, Helsingfors, and Sweaborg tell the same tale. 

She seizes the Aland Isles and directly begins to erect fortifications, in- 
tended soon to have become an impregnable shelter to her pirate fleet, and 
almost within cannon-shot of Stockholm. Even in the frozen out-of-the 
way regions of Kamschatka her course is the same ; Petropauloveki and its 
cannon mark the Russian presence. Civilisation or eommerce are trivial 
to this essentially robber Power. Every spot she wrests from its rightful 
owners, whether from the poor fishermen of Kamschatka or the chival- 
rous, educated, and highly civilised Poles, she converts, at once, to mi- 
litary purposes. All her civilisation condenses itself into preparations 
for conquest ; conscription, impregnable forts and cannon are the marks 
of Russian rule and Russian conquest—her displays of civilisation on 
every part of the globe. 
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OXvE BULL, Lessee, -ITALIAN OPERA.—FOURTH SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT. 
MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 26.—Fourth representation in America of Verdi’s celebrated 


Opera Seria, in four acts, of 
RIGOLETTO. 
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Chorus of Gentlemen of the Court, Ladies of the Court, Pages, Soldiers, &c. 
GRAND CORPS DE BALLET. 
The new and beautiful Scenery is painted by Signor ALLEGRI. 
Musical Director and Conductor... 2... 2. seeeeceecs ce eesceceeseees MAX MARETZEK 
TDoors open at 7 o’clock ; performance commence at 8 o’clock. 
The Box Office will be open at the Academy of Music, for subscription and securing seats, 
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Coachmen will drive to the Opera, through 14th Street, up Irving Place ; and returning for 
their company, through 15th Street, down Irving Place. 





BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
0. 539 BROADWAY.—Monday Evening, Feb. 26., and every 
EVENING THIS WEEK. A new Musical Piece, 
THE TWO POMPEYS. 


Written essly for this Company. Introducing several original Musical Compositions and 
other favourite Airs. 

Preceding the Opera, Negro Minstrelsy. Concert at 73g o’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved 
seats, 50 cents. 


GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
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GOUPIL «& CO. respectfully inform the public that they will 
have on exhibition, for a short time ouly, at their Fine Art Gailery, Ne. 366 Broadway, the 
Painting by Horace VeRNeET. 

THE BRETHREN OF JOSEPH. 
Subscriptions fora fine Engraving thereof will be received. Admission free. 


Norice.—The A/bion is served by Carriers at an early hour on Saturday 
morning, in this City and Brooklyn. Persons wishing it left at their houses 
or places of business, can have it by subscribing at the office, or remitting 
through the Post. 
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24, 1855. 
Reconstruction of the Ministry—Home Affairs. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise. After an official life of forty- 
five years or thereabouts, Viscount Palmerston has attained the lauda- 
ble object of his ambition, and is Queen Victoria’s Prime Minister. 
It may be indeed, as we surmised last week, that his Lordship has met 
with small welcome at Court, beyond that to which his official position 
would entitle him. But this is of little moment ; the voice of the public 
has emphatically called him to the helm of affairs, and that same public 
now awaits with timorous anxiety to know what course he will steer. 

This fact of Lord Palmerston’s established supremacy over his late 
colleagues and competitors is the main item in the week’s news, brought 
us by the Liverpool steamer of the 10th inst. And the supremacy must 
have been tolerably assured, since it was only after a successive and 
fruitless appeal to Lords Derby, Lansdowne, Clarendon, and John Rus- 
sell, neither of whom could or wouid patch upa government, that the 
arrangements were finally completed. By the list of the new Adminis- 
tration printed below, it will be seen how slight the change apparently 
is, and that Lord Aberdeen in retiring does but carry out with him from 
the Cabinet the Duke of Newcastle, for Lord John Russell, as we know, 
had previously withdrawn himself. In the same way, Lord Palmerston 
only introduces three new members into the Cabinet—namely the Earl 
of Granville, who is to be ministerial leader in the Upper House, and 
who is a man of some talent and of business habite—the venerable Mar- 














quis of Lansdowne, who is a personal friend of the Sovereign, whose ex- 
perience and reputation adds some dignity to the new coalition, and who 
moreover is unshackled by the cares of office—and lastly the Earl of Pan- 
mure, better known by his untitled appellation of Fox Maule, who takes the 
responsible post from which the Duke of Newcastle has been ousted. The 
antecedents of this gentleman are in his favour. He knows the army 
practically, having served in it for a dozen years; he knows also some- 
thing of official necessities in administering its affairs at home, having 
been Secretary at War during a period of half that duration. To these 
opportunities of acquiring useful knowledge, he adds a fair share of nata- 
ral talents, a willingness and a capability for work, and not a little mo- 
ral courage. This last mentioned qualification is likely to be much in 
demand, since assuredly no War Minister can pretend to serve the nation 
usefully or sustain himself creditably, who is not prepared to reform our 
military system. The abolition of the useless office that Lord Panmure 
formerly held, and which Mr. Sydney Herbert now vacates in order to 
take the Home or the Colonial department, is in itself a foretaste of some 
concentration of power, and of an attempt at progressive improvement. 
And, albeit we know by sad experience how wide is the difference be- 
tween promise and performance in such cases, we have marked with 
great interest the first words uttered in public by the new War Minister. 
It was on the formal announcement to the Peers of the formation of Lord 
Palmerston’s government, and immediately after the Earl of Malmesbury 
had reprobated, on behalf of his political party, any efforts at “ popular- 
ising”’ that branch of the service, that Lord Panmure briefly but pithily 
gave aninkling of his intentions on that point. He began by using 
language at which, we doubt not, many who heard him winced, and which 
will carry dismay into the hosts of privileged nonentities. He said that 
“ many reforms must take place,’’ and that speedily; he declared that 
under him the efficient, and they alone, should be employed ; and above 
all, he binted at the necessity of doing an act that might be painful to 
himself, but from which he should not flinch. Though we do not observe 
that this expression has attracted the notice which often waits upon a 
mere rhetorical flourish, we are half inclined to think that it foreshadows 
the recall of Lord Raglan from the Crimea. We may be wrong is our 
surmise ; but at least there will be some veterans uneasy in their shoes, 
when the record of that night’s debate is read in the camp before Sebas- 
topol.—We ought to have said that Viscount Canning, Postmaster Gene- 
ral, is admitted to a seat in the Cabinet. 

There are some who think that, as so large a number of the old oeca- 
pants of office yet remain in it, the change—to use a very trite phrase— 
is but another ehuffle of the cards. This at first sight is not an unnatu- 
ral supposition ; though upon reflection we incline to a contrary opinion. 
We trust and believe that Lord Palmerston is to be the ruling spirit of 
his ministry, and that his colleagues will find it essential to comply with 
his dictates, under pain of immediate dismissal. The mere keeping of a 
Cabinet together and the prevention of a wider spread field of war, which 
were the main objects of Lord Aberdeen’s hand-to-mouth policy, cannot 
possibly limit the grasp of such a manas his successor. The Peelite mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet, who now consent to serve under Lord Palmerston 
have far more need of him, thanhe ofthem. That they were worldly-wise 
enough to perceive this, was pretty well shown during the progress of 
the late negotiations. It is stated on good authority that they held out 
for twenty-four hours, endeavouring to coerce Lord Palmerston into 
suffering Lord Aberdeen to subside from his pride of place into the 
respectable sinecure of Presidency of the Council ; or, if this be incredi- 
ble, that they essayed a dictation of terms. The noble Lord charged by 
the Queen to form a government, and promised in advance the popular 
support, is said to have told the bargainers that they might go or stay, 
at their own option. If Lord Derby could not form a stable govern- 
ment without the co-operation of Lord Palmerston, the lat@r stands in 


|@ very different position towards Sir James Graham, Sydney Herbert, 


Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, and the rest of the Whigs and 
Peelites. It is not improbable, under the present state of the publie 
mind, that if these gentlemen are bent upon fettering the movements of 
their new Chief, they may find themselves unceremoniously turned out of 
the places that they love so well, and a new House of Commons summoned, 
that would fine down their Parliamentary influence to a very humilia- 
ting degree. At the same time we must not be understood as expressing 
a belief that Lord Palmerston is in all respects the “ man of the people.”” 
We protested last Saturday against such idea; and we repeat that in 
many respects he is as thorough-going a Tory as Lord Aberdeen himself. 
But it must not be forgotten that at this moment the war and foreign 
policy of Great Britain are the Alpha and Omega of her national con- 
cerns. To push the one vigorously and manage the other skilfally— 
this is the task to be accomplished. It is the peculiarity of Lord Pal- 
merston, and it fits him eminently for his arduous duty, that whilst ultra 
conservative in home-politics, he has no dynastic preferences abroad. 
But we will not go over ground that we have already covered ; we will 
simply once more cite this fact as a reason for his Lordship being out of 
favour at Court, though it is this which enables him to grapple firmly with 
the complicated affairs of Europe at large. With out presuming therefore to 
guess at the plans that may be formed, we look unquestionably for a 
larger and a bolder policy in our dealings with the continent of Europe. 
Whether with the Northern or the German powers, we look for closer 
alliance or more open enmity. We must determine who are friends and 
who are foes: 

Parliament having adjourned for a week, to await the re-election of the 
Premier to his seat in the Lower House, we must wait also yet awhile, 
ere we can gather any definite view of his future. Inthe meantime space 
would be wanting, if we had even the inclination, to drag our readers 
throu gh the explanatory harangues of his unsuccessful competitors, deli- 
vered according to custom to Peers and Commoners. We may observe, 
however, en passant, that Lord Derby has earned credit with the coun- 
try at large for the frankness of his confession, though as a purely party 
leader he has probably injured himself with those who rank themselves 
amongst his adherents. His willingness to coalesce with any one might 
have been overlooked, if it had ended by landing him on the topmost 
round of the ladder. It will not so easily be forgiven, now that its 
only effect has been to exhibit the weakness of his party in administrative 
materials. His conscfousness of this must have been somewhat acute, or 
his desire to do honour to a friend must bave temporarily blinded him, 
when he stated that, had he been successful, he should have been aided 
by the “unrivalled eloquence and commanding talents” of—Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. Great praise this, for a clever oration; particularly 48 
all the world knows that the brilliant novelist is likely in this respect to 
be coupled with the famous “‘single-speeeh Hamilton” of a passed age, 
and to be altogether ill-adapted for a Parliamentary debater or a ser- 
viceable member ofa government. None the less does he covet distinc- 
tion in both ways.—For the rest, Lord John Russell cried peccavi, and 
wasted some sweet words on the ministry that he had aided in breaking- 
up—all, without restoring himself to the good graces of the press or the 
public, with whom we never remember him to have been so unpopular. 
When the immediate cause of quarrel is removed, it is surprising what 
merit men who have sat at the same Council board, and who hold themsel. 
ves to be the natural occupants of seats thereat, invariably find in each 
other. But we must pass by all this, that in these critical times and 
under existing circumstances fails to draw earnest attention, and amuse 
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the perhaps weary reader by a brief allusion to a droll incident. It may 
be recollected that in our last summary of home news we noted how 
coolly Mr. Bernal Osborne vituperated our military system in the 

No words'could be more severe than those used om the oc- 
casion by the Secretary of the Admiralty. For a military man to 
retaliate would have savoured too directly of tit for tat, though 
Heaven knows there was room enough for that species of revenge. 
It was left therefore for the Earl of Malmesbury to do; and he did it with 
extremest unction in a speech in the House of Lords already adverted- 
to, as preceding Lord Panmure’s inaugural address. His hit too 
wore the air of being incidental. He was arguing in favour of conti- 
nuing the patronage of the army in the hands of the Crown; and he 
pointed his remarks by a solemn warning, that any attempt to make it 
revert to a ministerial War Department would issue in making that de- 
partment what the Admiralty “ has been for many years—a hot-bed of 
jobbing and trickery.” Mr. Bernal Osborne was certainly answered ; but 
Lord Malmesbury must despair of ever holding office again, or he surely 
could not have given vent to so damaging an admission, which might 
hereafter be quoted against him. 

It would not be right to close this glance at the recent change, without 
noticing the assiduous manner in which our rightly-called “ gracious” 
Sovereign has consulted the public convenience, by facilitating personal 
communications between herself and her confidential advisers. Not afew 
journies from Windsor to the metropolis were made by her Majesty, dur- 
ing the recent ministerial interregnum. 

We wish it were not so often our province to allude to public 
events occurring at home, that do not wear a seemly aspect. Having 
for a long time past spoken in bitter terms of the course pursued by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, we should have been glad to let him retire 
to merited obscurity, without following him therein with a word of re- 
proach. But we have his Lordship this week loaded with honour, as we 
had him the other day dismissed from office by one of the very largest 
majorities in Parliament that ever pronounced the condemnation of a 
public servant. The Earl has been installed amongst the Knights of the 
Garter, with the accustomed ceremonial at Windsor. The circumstance 
must furnish foreigners with another puzzle asto the working of our un- 
intelligible constitution. He is sigaally rebuked and disrated by the re- 
presentatives of the people, and forthwith receives the highest Badge of 
distinction that the hand of the British Sovereign can bestow. The Earls 
of Ellesmere and Carlisle—excellent men both, as Lord Aberdeen is in 
private life—were invested at the same time. 

Two heroes of the war, whose names have been in every one’s mouth, 
were lionized by the Lord Mayor of London at a banquet on the 6th 
inst. The pair—curiously ill-assorted—were Sir Charles Napier and the 
Bar! of Cardigan. Considering that one went forth to the Baltic with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and returned thence with his purposes unac- 
complished, and that the other earned his laurels on a day disastrous for 
England, it might have been in better taste if they had refused to gratify 
the vulgar desire of the Lord Mayor to grace his feast by a show of cele- 
brities. However, we may say for Lord Cardigan that, having been 
about the best-abused man in Great Britain, the novel thought of an ova- 
tion must have sorely tempted him, At any rate, he acquitted himself 
discreetly enough, and without betrayiog any secrets respecting the noted 
order for the charge. It was otherwise with Sir Charles; for when did 
not a Napier avail himself of the slightest chance of wielding sword, or 
tongue, or pen? The astounding, confused, and contradictery harangue 
that he delivered, fraught with invectives against Sir James Graham, 
may be found above; as may also the brief commentary upon it and 
denial of a portion of its charges, that fell from the lips of Admiral 
Berkeley in the House of Commons two days later. The matter can 
seafcely be allowed to drop. Sir Charles must have some grievance, and 
the Napiers in general will take up his cause. It is not, however, probable 
that the wily Sir James bas merited all the abuse heaped upon him. He 
has been indisposed of late ; but the Admiral will assuredly hear from 
him. The press severely rates the latter for the indiscreet language that 
he used. 

Not to make mention of the Times in our weekly bulletin, would in 
the eyes of some readers be a serious omission. Let it be said then that 
the Times bas latterly been labouring under a sort of democratic spasm, 
from which it will probably find relief ere long in a series of ultra-loyal 
or aristocratic articles. Nevertheless, there is some consistency in the 
great leading journal: its principles may be as unsettled as the winds, 
bat it enlists the highest talent to elucidate them. In one respect, also, 
it sticks to its text. Whilst it unquestionably exaggerates the losses 
sustained by our troops in the Crimea, it criticises with caustic severity 
the misconduct and negligence that have made matters worse than they 
should have been. Our readers know how reluctant we have been to be- 
lieve half the hard things said about Lord Raglan ; but it becomes diffi- 
cult to resist the conviction that our “ noble army of martyrs’’ suffers 
under his rigid adherence to routine. The latest instance is a painful 
one. A Dr. Lawson was recently reprimanded in general orders for in- 
humanity and inattention to his duties whilst in medical charge of the 
sick and wounded on board a transport-ship. This same personage has 
just been put at the head of the Hospital establishment at Scutari ! 
If Lord Raglan cannot break through a pernicious system that confounds 
merit and demerit, it is high time that he were superseded, without any 
reference to his military capacity.—And the need of reform bya strong 
hand at home becomes more apparent, when to this senseless clinging to 
routine is added the natural effects of nepotism. How, for instance, could 
strict dealings with the faulty Quarter Master General’s department be 

expected, when the Assistant Quarter Master General on service in the 
Crimea is a son of the Prime Minister, and one of the Deputies a son of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Hon. A. Gordon ranks second to Major 
General Airey, and the Hon. A. Hardinge is one of the six subordinates. 
Is it in human nature that these gentlemen should be held to strict ac- 
count? 

A variety of home occurrences must be compressed into a paragraph. 
—Thus we have hitherto omitted to record the return of the Dake of 
Cambridge to England, in improved but not restored health. He 
has been cordially greeted; nor should we fail to mention that he 
took a public opportunity—when an Address was presented to him on 
his landing at Dover—to state his conviction that the victories gained in 
the Crimea, so far, had been emphatically the work of soldiers, in con- 
tradistinction to that of generals. There is nothing new in this state- 
ment ;. but it was a frank declaration, to come from such a source.—The 
Bill for giving effect to what is commonly called the Reciprocity Treaty 
was very nearly, but not quite, carried through its successive stages in 
both Houses of Parliament, ere their temporary adjournment.—Lord El- 
gin was entertained at a public dinner by the citizens of Dunfermline, on 
the 2d inst., and made one of his happy and effective speeches, in which 
he good: humouredly contrasted the working of the Republican institu- 
tions of the United States, with that of our own mixed system. There 
was not however sufficient novelty in his Lordship’s views, to induce us 
to make room for them.—General Paez, of South American and Vene- 
zuelan fame, has been made to figure in the London Times, as a volun- 
teer for employmentin the Crimea. A letter from the General, pub- 
lished here, pronounces the communication to the Times a forgery. It 





is a singular coincidence that, whilst this distinguished officer is made to | 


advocate the use of the lasso by cavalry, that peculiar weapon of offence 
has been brought into use by the foot-soldiers of Russia at Sebastopol. 





The War. 

“Nothing new from the Crimea” has been the word, on the arrival of 
several successive steamers; for unfortunately, the disastrous effects 
of cold and exposure experienced by our troops have become a matter- 
of-course item in the budget. The vacant places of those who are 
borne away to the crowded hospitals are filled by the re-inforcements 
continually arriving, so that in point of fact, whilst the nation is drained 
of its men, the enemy is none the harder pressed. For @ glance 
however at the state of affairs before Sebastopol, such as it is, we refer 
to extracts elsewhere ; and beg to observe at the same time that we 
agree with our good ally here, the Courrier des Etats Unis, in disbe- 
lieving the story there told about a mutiny of the Zouaves and a heavy 
loss sustained by the French. Such events are indeed possible; but 
even the former of them could scarcely have happened, without the 
knowledge of the Russian Commandant on the spot. The latest tele- 
graphic accounts from St. Petersburg, though they cover the alleged 
dates of both occurrences, are silent regarding them. And this suggestion 
of a mutiny reminds us once more of every-body’s familiar acquaintance, 
the Crimean correspondent of the Times. On the faith of his informa- 
tion, that journal declares that our own army (variously estimated at 
from 12,000 to 28,0°0 men) is in a complete state of disorganization. A 
common answer and an easy one to such a calumnious statement is to 
point to the invariable repulse of the Russian sorties. But another one 
may be offered. How happens it—if discipline be at an end, if suffering 
from cold and hunger be so acute, if Sebastopol be deemed impregnable» 
and Balaklava be lumbered up with warm clothing and abundance of 
provision—how happens it, we say, that no attempt at storming Balak- 
lava has been made by a eoldiery, derpairing, gaunt, and fearless? 
Things are bad enough, no doubt ; but croakers always magnify evil. 

Diplomacy halts in the face of the ministerial change in England- 
Even the Vienna conference commands hut little attention. There may 
be great events brewing ; Austria and Prussia may perhaps be brought 
into collision ; and the coming spring may see the theatre of war fright- 
fully enlarged. Still, so far as we can perceive, all that is written on 
the subject is blind speculation. We forbear to add to it, or to give it 
currency.—The 15,000 Sardinian troops under orders for the Crimea are 
said to be a very efficient corps. 


General Cass and his Night-Mare. 

This veteran Senator appears determined to go down to his political 
grave, under the morbid influence of Anglo-phobia. Ever and anon, the 
public is favoured with an outbreak of it. On Tuesday last, the Senate 
of the United States patiently underwent the infliction, for such in truth 
it must have been, seeing that there was not the sligatest novelty in the 
charges adduced, or in the manner of supporting them by argument. 
Differing toto celo from General Cass on almost all occasions, we have 
often admired and acknowledged his eloquence and his patriotism. The 
latter cannot of course be called in question; but his repute for the 
former has been seriously imperilled by this his latest effort. Not that 
the General has ceased to marshal his words in sonorous order ; quite 
the contrary. Only, to command attention in these stirring times, 
something more is requisite than a re-setting of matter, that has gone 
for months past the round of the press. Whilst reading the report of the 
General’s late harangue, we turned back once or twice to the date of the 
report, under the impression that we must have got hold of an old news- 
paper. It was not so however. The speaker had dragged-up again 
Lord Clarendon’s announcement, made in the House of Peers last sum- 


mer, to the effeet that French and British policy were entirely in accord | {ha 


in respect to “all parts of the world.” This terrible.declaration was, 
it seems, clinched by Louis Napoleon in December last, when he pub- 
licly made the same statement, varying the phrase above-quoted by the 
use of one equally comprehensive, having reference to “ every corner of 
the globe.” It is surprising that a statesman of General Cass’s experi- 
€nce does not know, that the habit of “speaking for Buncombe” is by 
no means limited to this hemisphere. The remembrance of this fact 
might bave saved “that worthy man from great uneasiness.” 

We cannot indeed answer for the present ruler of France; but so far 
as Lord Clarendon is concerned, an explanation was long ago given by 
him to the American Minister in London, which would have satisfied 
any one, less bent than the General upon remaining unsatisfied. We 
adverted to the circumstance at the time, and do not care to waste 
space by dwelling on it again. Neither shall we comment, bit by bit, 
upon the General’s oration, which dilates and dilutes, inter alia, upon 
Cuba, the Sandwich Islands, Dominica, guano, neutral rights, and the 
war in the East. To borrow the General’s own words, we may say of his 
speech as a whole :—‘‘here is an expenditure of indignation very use- 
lessly indulged, which had better been reserved fora more appropriate 
occasion.” It is well too, that if any very credulous American could be 
influenced by it, he will find a balm for his fears in a candid admission 
that it makes. There is a horrible design in Europe to check the pro- 
gress and prosperity of this Republic, rays the General: but then he 
frankly uses the phrase, which so far as England is interested knocks 
down all his own arguments—“ not with the people ; we have their good- 
will and sympathies.” Now, pray tell us, who rales in Bogland—is it 
the Minister of the day, or is it the people ?- General Cass may or may 
not believe us, but it is as true as his own hatred of England is insupera- 
ble, that not Louis Napoleon and Lord Palmerston together could drag 
the British nation into war with the United States, except under provo- 
cation too grievous to be borne. Moreover, and we beg pardon for re- 
peating it so often, whilst the Allied naval forces would protect Cuba 
from a piratical invasion, the President might purchase that island to- 
morrow from the Spanish Government, without a word of protest or re- 
monstrance on the part of one at least of them.—By the way, Mr. Clay- 
ton most admirably disposed of that bugbear of a Monroe doctrine. He 
said that Congress had always refused to adopt it, and that Monroe him- 
self never undertook to enforce it. 

Bat, after all, is not this speech of General Cass a satirical hit at our 
terrible mess in the Crimea? From any other man than himself, it would 
assuredly be so considered. To read the London Times, and then talk 
of dangér from Great Britain! Why this is being almost as sharp upon 
us as the Russian gentleman was the other day. “It’s all very well,” 
said he,“ to have a War Minister ; but what’s the use of one without an 
army?’ Has the General become a wag in his old age? 





Things Done and Undone at Washington. 

As usual there is a scramble at the seat of the Executive and the 
Legislature, in view of the ensuing adjournment of Congress. What is 
done must be done prior to the 4tb of next month, and what is left must 
lie over until December next. With much regret we read in a well-in- 
formed paper, that the latter category is likely to embrace the needful 
enactment for refunding the duties on Colonial produce exacted since the 
quasi-completion of the Reciprocity Treaty. We would that we had any 
influence that could in this matter be lawfully brought to bear upon 
Congress. One reason for the delay, assigned and also signally rebuked 
by the Journal of Commerce, is a scandalous one. Those harpies. the 


“claim agents,” have not been stimulated by fees. The “lobbying” sys- 
tem is no business of ours, b ut it ought to be “frowned down” in such a 
case as this. 

The President, we are glad to say, has signed the bill under which 
Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott is put in possession of the privileges 
to which we drew attention last week. Once more we congratulate both 


himself and bls countrymen. The French Spoliation Bill has been 
vetoed. 


Cuba. 
Stirring news has been brought by a vessel that sailed on the 15th 
inst, The island is declared in a state of siege ; the ports ina state of 
blockade. Levies of all men between 18 and 50, capable of bearing 


arms, are ordered. Great preparations these for the fillibustering inva- 
ders! 


And what about that powerful British squadron that was lately re- 
ported at Havannah? Not much, for those who see British interference 
everywhere. The Colossus, 80, has quietly sailed for England, and the 
Admiral in the Boscawen, 70, has gone on a cruise, probably to Jamaica. 





A Newly-Discovered Branch of the Human Race. 

Where is Agassiz? where is Gliddon? where are the learned philoso- 
phers who solve doubts, date the creation of the world, and jostle Scrip- 
ture aside if it interferes with their theories? Here isa notable discovery 
just made, and we hear nothing from them. We found it by chance in 
the advertising columns of the Daily Times, and hasten to invite atten- 
tion to it, for it is of inestimable importance to a land devoted to trading 
and commercial pursuits. If the breed can be perpetuated, the results, 
as affecting civilization, can scarcely be over-estimated, nor the degree 
in which the hitherto untamed Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Prairies may he brought within the humanizing influence of Lowell. 
Not to keep the reader longer in suspense, the advertisement in question 
is issued by “4 Natural Salesman,” with an extensive Western ac- 
quaintance, and not particular whether he sells groceries or dry-goods! 
He answers, it seems, to the name of “ Badger.” This is a sort of badger, 
which, failing the philosophers, Mr. Barnum might profitably “ draw.” 

The New British Administration. 

The following is Lord Palmerston’s list. 


MEMBERS OF THE CABINET. 
First Lord of the Treasury—Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Chancellor—Lord Cranworth. 

President of the Council—Earl Granville. 

Lord Privy Seal—Duke of Argyle. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs—Ear! of Clarendon. 
Home Secretary—Rt. Hon. Sydney Herbert. 
Colonial Secretary—Sir George Grey. 

Minister of War—-Lord Panmure. 

Chancellor of Exchequer—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
First Lord of the Admiralty—Sir James Graham. 
Public Works—Sir William Molesworth. 

Without office—Marquis of Lansdowne. 

President of Board of Control—Sir Charles Wood. 
Postmaster-General—Viscount Canning. 


Nor or tHe Casinet.—President of the Board of Trade, Hon. Edward 
Cardwell.—Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby.—Lord Ste 
ward, Earl Spencer.—Earl Marshal, Duke of Norfolk.—Lord Chamberlain, 
Marquis of Breadalbane.—Master of the Horse, Duke of Wellington.—Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Viscount Hardinge.—Master of the Mint, Sir J. F. W. Her- 
schell.—Master of the Rolls, Sir John Romily.—Attorney-General, Sir A. E. J. 
Cockburn. Q. C.—Solicitor-General, Sir R. Bethel, Q. C.—Judge Advocate-Gen- 
neral, Hon. C. P. Villiers.—Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Vacant. 


For IrELAnpv.—Lord Lieutenant, Earl St. Germans.—Lord High Chancellor, 
Hon. M. Brady.—Master of the Rolls, Hon. T. B. Smith.—Attorney-General, 
Hon. A. Brewster. —Solicitor-General, William Keogh. —Chief Secretary, 
Vacant. 

The Globe of the 9th inst. states that Sydney Herbert will go to the 
Colonial Department and Sir George Grey to the Home Office ; also 
t Sir John Young’s retirement from the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland is not settled. Elsewhere Lord Elcho is named as Sir John’s 
successor. The G/ode mentions that Mr. Maitland, Sheriff of Argyle, 
will be the new Solicitor-General for Scotland ; that Mr. Clifford will 
continue to be Lord Palmerston’s Private Secretary; and that Lord 
Hobart accompanies Sir G. Grey from the Colonial to the Home Office 
in the same capacity. An Under-Secretaryship of the War Department 
is said to be contemplated, with Mr. Layard, M. P., for the first occupant 


PAusic. 


RiGOLETTO aT THE ACADEMY.—The Ole Bull management of the Academy 
commenced its season on Monday evening last, under somewhat depressing 
circumstances. That evening had been announced for the positively last ap- 
pearance of Grisi and Mario in this country, #nd an over-crowded house at 
the Metropolitan was the result. Rumours prejudicial to the morale of “ Rigo 
letto” had been most freely circulated throughout the city, inducing many, 
who would otherwise gladly have heard the new opera, to’bide their time 
until the press should have pronounced its dictum upon the nature of the plot. 
As we gave a full abstract of the libretto in our last, the readers of the Albion 
can judge for themselves. We hold it to be no worse, morally considered, but 
rather better than that of Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia, Favorita, Norma, 
Ernani and many other popular Operas. The only real objection in this re- 
spect that we can find, is the superabundance of horrors that prevail with a 
sort of nightmare effect in the dénowement. 

The style of the composition is Verdi’s throughout, but for Verdi very fine. 
As a clever French writer recently remarked, the absence of revolutions and 
other popular excitements has made Verdi, with his noise and frappant effects, 
ex necessitate the artist of Young Italy (and Young France also, for that mat- 
ter,) for wantofabetter. Even Donizetti, in striking and often melodic effecta, 
sinks behind Verdi. In justice to the composer however we must say, that 
among @ mass of old acquaintances in this Opera, we meet some original melo- 
dies of great and genuine merit. This is especially the case with the chorus 
ses, which are well and effectively conceived, and (an especial merit which 
Donizetti never possessed) well adapted to the situations. There is an occa- 
sional poverty, baldness, and nakedness of harmony and instrumentation, not 
characteristic of Verdi. The loud, blatant, and obtrusive trombones in the 
last Quartette are decidedly objectionable, and lead to the suspicion that that 
portion of the scoring is not Verdi's; if it be, it is very, very bad for him. 

Come we tothe performance. The strangers, who made their début on this 
occasion, demand by courtesy our first attention. These are Signor Bolcione, 
the new Tenor, in the réle of the Duke of Mantova, and Signor Ettore Barili, 
the Baritone, as Rigoletto —Signor Beagio Bolcione is a decided Tenore robusto, 
and we confess to a predilection towards that style in contradistinction to the 
voce di testa, of which Salvi and Mario are such eminent representatives. Bol- 
cione possesses ample power, and an extensive register, singing up to B flat, 
with ease in his chest voice. His organ is moreover very even throughout, 
and of a soft, smooth, and sympathetic quality. His acting however is awk- 
ward and angular, and his figure not graceful nor well made up. He is far 
more pleasing to the ear than to the eye, though we would not by this inti 
mate that his appearance is positively objectionable. His voice however in 
his first beautiful aria, Questa o quella disposed at once all the dilettanti in his 
favour. We could scarcely enough admire the quiet, artist-like style, and the 
beautiful, flowing sostenuto of his Parmi veder le lagrime in his opening scena 
of the third act. The bound-to-be-popular and pleasing melody of La donna 
e mobile was also admirably rendered, especially on its last repetition when 
the sound of it dies away in the distance,—Signor Barili is a high Baritone, 
very high, with but few good notes in his voice, of which he makes the utmost 
in the most artistic manner. He seems to have little or no lower register, and 
his organ may perhaps not improperly be called only a section (the upper) of 
the Baritone. In what may be termed the Tenor register, he produces his 
effects, aud whenever he descends below that his intonation becomes faulty and 








guttural. For all this, he sings and manages his voice artistically ; he vo 
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calises with feeling; and the intensity he displays commands sympathy from 


the audience. Considering his thin, spare figure, which is but ill suited for the | P 


part of the hunchbacked jester, he was as well as possible made up. His energy 
as an actor, and earnest intensity as a singer, produced an electric effect in 
Act III., Scene 4, where he implores the courtiers for access to his daughter. 
His rendering of Muei signori—al vegliardo la figlia ridate was a positive dra- 
matic and vocal triumph. In this scene however, Verdi has made very, very 
free with Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. In the succeeding duo with his 
daughter, Tutte le feste, which by the way is a beautifully written morceau, the 
artist pair well earned the loud plaudits they received. 

Had not Signora Bertucca-Maretzek been already for several years before 
our fickle public, and were she not the conductor and manager’s wife, we are 
sure that her rendering of the beautiful aria Caro nome, in the second act, 
would have created a decided sensation. The fine energetic duo with Rigo- 
letto at the close of the third act, was also peculiarly beautiful. But perhaps the 
greatest display of her artistic ability was in the grand Quartette of the last act. 
This is the most perfect and original number in the Opera, and her part is diffi- 
cult ; especially in the sobs produced by the unaccented notes of the bars, she 
not only showed excellent musical skill, but remarkable dramatic knowledge 
and taste.--Signora Patti Strakosh as Magdalen has little to do—and did very 
little —Signor Rocco as Sparafucile was very satisfactory, and displayed a nice 
volume of voice. Coletti as Cownt Monterone has but a small part, but did the 
small part well. 

The Chorusses and the Orchestra are worthy of all praise—ample, well- 
drilled, and well selected, they form a more prominent feature in this present 
Opera troupe than ever before. We may state that the performances we wit- 
nessed passed off without a break or a blemish in these departments, a thing 
of rare occurrence.—The scenery and mounting of the Opera left us nothing 
to wish for. The dresses were admirable, and the different scenes were worthy 
of Allegri, which is an expression of high praise. The moonlight scene (al- 
though as a painting inferior to two others by the same artist), with its beauti- 
ful effects in the sky during the storm, was greatly admired. 

Altogether “ Rigoletto” was a great success, and the style of the music is so 
popular, that in a week or two we expect to hear it upon the hand-organs, and 
whistled by the boys in tbe streets.—Signorina Vestvali, a prima donna contralto, 
and Signor Brignoli, a new Tenor, are engaged and will appear next week. 


Madame Grisi and Signor Mario sailed for Liverpool on Wednesday, in the 
steamer At/antic.-A new trial has been granted in the case of Fry v. Ben- 
nett, wherein the former, the Manager of an Italian Opera Company here, re- 
covered $10,000 damages against the latter, the proprietor of the N. Y. Herald, 
for malicious persecution under the guise of criticism. 





Drawia. 


Alva sends us no communication this week, not having apparently been 
tempted out of his quietude by the coming of that discreet, finished, and agree- 
able actor, Mr. E. L. Davenport, to the Broadway Theatre. Of his play, “‘ St. 
Marc,” Alva has heretofore spoken.—Beyond the revival of “ As You Like 
It,” for Mr. Fisher’s benefit at Burton’s, the week has produced no novelty.— 
For Monday, ‘‘ The Busy Body” is underlined at Wallack’s. 

In the absence of dramatic news here, we find a rumour several times already 
in print, repeated by the London Times, with an air of authority. It is to the 
effect that Thackeray has written a play for the Olympic Theatre, which will 
soon be brought out. We recollect his telling us that he once had some con- 
versation with Webster, of the Haymarket, respecting a Comedy that he con- 
templated. Finding however that a man of letters was of very small account 
in the eyes of a manager, he declined troubling himself further about the mat- 
ter. He has now, we doubt not, been ‘‘ waited upon.” 


Obituary. 


Sm Taomas Franxuanp Lewis, Bart., M.P.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Frankland Lewis, whose death occurred on the 22ad, at Harpton 
Court, Radnorshire, was the only son of John Lewis, Esq., of Harpton 
Court, by his second wife, a daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, 
Bart. Thomas Frankland Lewis was born in London, in 1780, and was 
educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford. He was Lieut.-Cofonel of 
the Radnorshire Militia from 1806 till the end of the war, and he, for 
more than a quarter of a century, during bis subsequent laborious career, 
has filled a succession of public appointments. He was Commissioner of 
Inquiry .ioto the Irish Revenue in 1821, and into that of Great Britain 
on Ireland from 1822 to 1825 ; he was then made First Commissioner 
of Inguiry into Education in Ireland. In 1827, he was Secretary to the 
Treasury, and he was Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 1828. He 
was Treasurer of the Navy in 1830, Chairman of the Poor-law Commission 
from 1834 till 1839, and a Commissioner to inquire into the Turnpike 
Outrages in Wales in 1843, He has represented in Parliament succes- 
sively Beaumaris, Ennis, and Radnorshire ; and Radnor, for which he was 
M.P. at his death. He was made a Privy Councillor in 1828, and was 
created a Baronet on the 27th June, 1846. He married first, the 11th 
March, 1805, Harriet, fourth daughter of Sir John Cornewall, Bart. ; 
and secondly, the 15th October, 1839, Mary Anne, daughter of Captain 
Jobn Ashton, of the Royal Horse Guards. Sir Thomas, by the former 
lady, who died the 11th August, 1838, leaves issue two sons, George 
Cornewall Lewis and the Rev. Gilbert Frankland Lewis. The elder, 
now Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who succeeds as second Baronet, has 
married Maria Theresa, sister of the present Earl of Clarendon, and relict 
of Thomas Henry Lister, Esq. — 

Mr. “0.” Smrra.—The frequenters of the Adelphi Theatre will learn 
with regret that this popular actor expired, at his lodgings in the Strand, 
on Thursday last, after a long and painful illness. The “ grim initial”’—as 
Leigh Hunt once called it—prefixed to his name was assumed by him in 
consequence of the fame which he acquired in the well-known piece of 
Obi, or Three-fingered Jack; and it, no doubt, served to indicate his 
— talent, not only in thisespecial part, but in all others of an ana- 

ogous character. For upwards of 20 years he has been au important 
member of the Adelphi Theatre, having joined the company during the 
partnership of Matthews and Yates, and never having, that we remem- 
ber, once seceded from it. Asa delineator of the mysterious and super- 
natura! Mr. Smith had no equal upon the stage. His tall figure, strong- 
ly-marked features, and sepulchra! voice were all in favour of the pecu- 
liar line to which he addressed himself; and the mimic world of demons, 
ruffians, and scélerats generally, will lose a representative whose place 
cannot easily be supplied. Mr. Smith in private life was a man of sim- 
ple and inoffensive manners. He was a zealous book-collector, and the 

r of many scarce works in connection with the stage and its his- 
tory ; and few will be more missed by the “ old booksellers” who live in 
the nooks and corners of the metropolis, and who deal exclusively in the 
curiosities of their trade——London paper, 7th Feb. 





GenerRaL Hamerton.—The Clonmel papers announce the death of Ge- 
neral John Millet Hamerton, colonel of the 44th Regiment. The event 
took place at his country residence, Orchardstown, county of Tipperary, 
after a brief illness. The General was a soldier from his youth, having 
entered the army at the early age of 15, and distinguished himself in va- 
rious engagements in Egypt, the West Indies, and during the Peninsular 
war. At Waterloo he bravely led on the second battalion of the 44th, 
in which gallant regiment he had graduated to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was left for dead on the field, having received several severe 
wounds in the head and thigh. Owing to the attachment of a faithful 
non-commissioned officer, Sergeant Ryan, who brought his wounded and 
insensible commander under the care of skilful medical treatment, he 
slowly recovered, and with his devoted follower returned to his native 
country. _ 

Of cholera, in the Crimea, much tted, the Honourable Charles Daly, 
89th iment, brother of Lord Dunsandle.—In London, General George Car- 
penter, in his 91st year—At Walmer, D. McArthur, Esq.,M.D., C.B., late Physi- 
cian to the Fleet, and for many years Physician to the R. N. Hospital, Deal. 
—In Stanhope-street, Regent’s-park, Major Spooner, late of the 2d Dragoon 
Guards.—At Worthing, Lt.-Col. Jonathan Leach, C.B., formerly of the Rifle 
Brigade.—At Calton, Derbyshire, Comm. F. Wilmot Horton, R.N.—At Herst- 
monceux Rectory, the Ven. Archdeacon Hare.—At Stoke, Capt. H. Dickson 
Parker, R.N.—At Cheltenham, Capt. J. Erskine, late of the 17th Regt—In the 
Naval Hospital, at Constantinople, Lt. C. Nolloth, R.N., of H. M. 8. Albion.— 
At Brighton, Harriet, Duchess Dowager of Roxburghe.—At Boulogne, Sir 
John Boyd, Bart.—At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lieut. Wm. Hunter Blair, late 


Royal Horse Artillery, son ef Sir D. Hunter Blair, Bart.—At Brighton, Gene- 
ral the Hon. Authur Percy Upton, C.B.—At Dalyston, county Galway, C. Far- 
rell Bet, M.D. o0d J.P., late Inspector-General of Military Hospitals—At 
Walmer Lodge, Deal, Rear-Admiral Sir John Hill, Knight—The following is 
from the London Times, and is a curious item: “ At Hamburg, aged 84, Jo- 





shua Israel Brandon, Exq., leaving an aged widow and a large family to de- 

lore his loss. He was universally beloved and high! oy by a large 
circle of friends. For more than 30 years tobacco broker of that city, he had 
the satisfaction, four years ago, of being honoured by the Senate with the 
large gold medal, as a token of his honourable dealings as sworn broker du- 
ring the long period of half a century.”—At his seat, Hardwick House, the 
Rev. Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, Bart.—At Kentish-town, Major John Hay, R. 
M.—At No. 79, Marine-parade, Brighton, Miss Sarah Rogers, in her 83d year, 
a sister of the venerable t, Samuel Rogers.—At Islington, Mr. Richard 
Groombridge, publisher, of Paternoster-row.—On board ship in the harbour of 
Balaklava, of yom fever, W. A. Anderson, Surgeon 4ist Regt.—At Bombay, 
Capt. Charles George Butler, of H, M. 86th Regt., commanding the na 
Sanitary Station at Poorundhur, second son of Lieut.-General the Hon. H. E. 
Butler, and brother of the two Captains Butler who fell at Silistria and Inker- 
mann.—At Ilfracombe, Rear-Admiral Down.—In camp before Sebastopol, Bt.- 
Maj. Swinton, R. A.—In London, J. Spencer Manning, Esq., late Capt. in the 
lst Dragoon Guards.—At the E. 1. College, Haileybury, the Rev. Rd. Jones, 
M.A., for nearly 20 years Professor of Political Economy and History in that 
College, late Tithe Commissioner, and one of H. M. Charitable Trusts Com- 
missioners.—At Rydal Mount, Dorothy Wordsworth, in her 84th year. She 
was the devoted sister, and useful coadjutor of the poet Wordsworth.—Dr. A. 
H. Baxter, late of H. M. 8. T'rafalgar.— Before Sebastopol, of low fever, Lieut. 
Montagu Wigley Bell, 28th Regt.—At Cheltenham, Col. Cuppage, unattached, 
late of H. M. 39th Regt.—At Dyrham Rectory, Glocestershire, Sir George Best 
Robinson, Baronet, formerly Chief Superintendent in China.—In Paris, J. E. 
Blackburn, Esq., late of the Foreign Office.—At Gloucester, Lt.-Col. Cotter, 
C.B.—In the trenches before Sebastopol, frozen to death, Major Macdonald, 
89th Regt.—On Sunday, Christmas-eve, on his return to Freetown from his 
Visitation in the Yoruba Country and Lagos, the Lord Bishop of Sierra Leone, 
deeply regretted.— At Eaglescarnie, Haddington, General the Hon. Sir Patrick 
Stuart, G.C.M.G., Col. of H. M.’s 44th Regt.—At Seutari, of fever, Alex. Stra- 
hers, M.D., acting assist-surg.—At Madeira, C. Lempriere, late Major in H. 
M.’s 53d Regt.—In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, General the Hon. Thomas 
Edward Capel, aged 85.— At Cricklewood House, Henry Wise, Esq., one of H. 
M. Commissioners of Taxes._At Bombay, A. C. Webster, Surgeon 10th Hus- 
sars.—At Galway, John Richardson, Esq., Commr. R.N.—In London, W. Hop- 
son, Esq., (formerly Captain Ongley, 25th Light Dragoons.)--In camp before 
Sebastopol, Lt. Ramsbottom.—At Cluny Castle, Inverness-shire, N.B., Mrs. 
Macpherson, sen., of Cluny Macpherson, aged 82._In London, Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie, Bart. of Delvine, Perthshire ——The Count St. Aulaire, for merly 
French Minister to the Court of St. James.—In Dublin, suddenly, John O’- 
Brien, Esq., of Elmvale, and late M.P. for Limerick city——On board ship at 
Balak lava, of fever and debility, Capt. Ulick Burke ef the 33d Regt., brother of 


Sir Thomas Burke. 
Navy. 


H. M.’s steam sloop Hecla, Comm. Hawkes, went on shore on the east- 
ern beach, off Gibraltar, on the morning of the 23d ult. Her masts were 
cut away, the sea beating over her. No lives were lost.—The Veptune, 
120, Capt. Hutton, has arrived at Spithead from Malta, with military in- 
valids from the hospitals in the Bosphorus.—The Prime Wardens of the 
Watermen’s Company have made a return of the number of free water- 
men and their apprentices who are fit for the naval service, with a view 
to the ballot, should they be called on to furnish their quota of men to 
the Royal Navy, the company being bound by its charter to furnish 1,500 
men to man her Majesty’s ships in case of war.—The Perseverance, new 
iron troop-ship, having been stupidly over-masted, capsized recently at 
Woolwich Dockyard. Fortunately no lives were lost. 





APpporInTmMENTS—Rear Adm! Houston Stewart to be second in command in 
the Black Sea; Rear Adm! Stopford to succeed him at Malta Dockyard. — 
Capts: G T Gordon from the Duke of ey 131, to the Victory, 101, as 
Flag-Captain to Vice-Adml Sir T J Cochrane, KCB, v J C Dairymple Hay, app 
to the Hannibal, 91, scr, on the Black Sea station; L G Heath to be Agent 
for Transports; W J C Clifford to commission and command the Centaur p-w 
st frigate at Portsmouth; A P E Wilmot, act Capt of the Sphynz, to be Capt 
of that frigate; F Scott, at present in command of the Odin, 16, to commis- 
sion and command the Russell, 60, scr st at Sheerness; J Willcox, at present 
in command of the Dragon, to the Odin, 16, p-w st at Woolwich; W Houston 
Stewart to command the Dragon; J C Caffin, at present in command of the 
Penelope, 16, to commission and command the Hastings, 60, scr st at Ports- 
mouth; Sir W Wiseman to command the Penelope p-w st; E Ommanney, re- 
cently serving in the Eurydice, to commission and command the Hawke, 60, 
scr st at Sheerness; G H Seymour to commission and command the Pembroke, 
60, scr st at Portsmouth; G G Wellesley to commission and command the Corn- 
wallis, 60, scr st at Devonport; G A Seymour to command the Tortoise, 12, 
store-ship at Ascension; W J Williams to command the Sanspareil, 70, scr 
v Heath; The Hon Arthur A Cochrane, son of Earl Dundonald, who command- 
ed the Driver, 6, paddle-sloop, in the Baltic, to command the Horatio, 22, scr 
at Sheerness, vy Jenner; Commrs: W H Gennys to be inspecting commander 
of the Coastguard; T Brewer and J O’Bathurst to be agents for transports in 
the Black Sea; R Jenner from the Horatio to the Basilisk, 6, st at Cromarty; 
H W Hire to command the Niger, 14, scr, ou the Black Sea station; H Lloyd 
to command the Wasp, 14, st, on the Black Sea station, v Lord John Hay, 
porns D Miller, to the Majestic, 80, scr, at Sheerness; W R Rolland to the Nile, 

1, scr, at Devonport; J Burton to the Cressy, 80, scr-st.—Lts: A R Wright to 
the Ariel, scr, at Portsmouth; A T J Bullock to the Calcutta, 84, at Devonport; 
Royse, from the Coast Guard, tothe Ajaz, 60; J Ward and C D Robinson, from 
the Perseverance to the Falcon; Kerbey, from the Geyser, to the Arie; C J 
Walton to be chief officer of the Coast Guard; Pasley, from the Jmperieuse, 51, 
scr, and Fellowes from the Odin, 16, to be additional Lts in the Royal Albert, 
121, scr, in the Black Sea; C G Nelson, from the Excellent, and L M Croke, to 
the Imperieuse; Freeland, of the Exmouth, 91, scr, to command the Oberon, 3, 
st, at Portsmouth; Bruce, from the Excellent, to the Russell, 60; M Fox, from 
the Excellent, to the Cornwallis, 60; J Goodenough, from the Excellent, to the 
Hastings, 60; Prattent, from the Excellent, to the Pembroke, 60; Moresby, from 
the Excellent, to the Hawke, 60; Packwood, from the Impregnable, tothe Corn- 
wallis; J P Cheyne to the Muyestic, 81, scr, at Sheerness; Huxham prom to 
the Nankin, 50; W Spratt, from the Nankin, to the Cornwallis, 60, and G 
Robinson pro to the Pique, 40, on the Pacific station.—Surgeons: J Whipple to 
the Falcon, W Smith, MD, to the Ariel, scr, at Portsmouth; Liddell, from the 
Creo, 80, scr, to the Waterloo, 120; J Vaughan to the Cressy; H Baker to 
the Hawke; D Lyall, MD, to the Pembroke; A B Cutfield to the Hastings; J 
Armstrong to the Cornwallis at Devonport; C D Steal to the Russell at Sheer- 
ness; J B Nicholson, MD, to the Centaur; 8S W Webb tothe Himalaya.—Pay- 
masters: J R Andrews to the Hastings; G F C Bateman to the Arrogant, 46; 
G A Lance to the Cornwallis; Giles, from the Nankin to the Hawke; J E 
Brooman to the Russell; Johuston, fromthe Benbow, 72, prison-ship, at Sheer- 
ness, to the Centaur; J Heywood to the Nankin;D Clow to the Horatto,, 24, 
at Sheerness; H J Kelly, from the Dasher, to the Falccn; E D Herbert, recently 
prom from the Boscawen,, 70, to the Buzzard; Bennett, from the Cruiser, to 
the Meander, 44, at Lisbon; AS Bennett to the Ariel; Veale to the Barra- 
couta, on the East India station; Saunders to the Hydra p-w steam-sloop, at 
the Cape of Good Hope; Arthur Jones, Secretary to Rear-Adml Houston Stew- 
art; T A Telfer, Secretary to Rear-Adm! Montagu Stopford. 


Promotions.—In consideration of general services performed by the offi- 
cers of the Naval Brigade on shore before Sebastopol, the Admiralty have di- 
rected the promotion of the following officers:—T'o be Captain, Comm Lord 
John Hay.—To be Comm, Lt H W Hire.—To be Lt, Mr. P Brock.—To be Pay- 
master, Mr John Hill. And the undermentioned contingent on their passing 
the necessary examinations and being duly qualified :—To be Lts, Messrs H T 
Marsden, W L Wilson, and W F Leigh.—In the same way, for defence of Eu- 
— :—To be Commanders, Lts J F C Hamilton and A W A Hood.—To be 

ts, Messrs C C Mitchell and L Brine—the latter on being duly qualified —The 
general promotions are as follows. Comms to be Capts: J H Chads; J F Ewart 
serving in the Trafalgar, 120, on the Mediterranean station; Hon Francis 
Egerton, of the Basilisk. Lieuts to be Comms: C Waddilove Flag Lt to Rear- 
Admiral W F Martin, at Portsmouth ; McArnold, late Flag Lt to Vice Adml 
Dundas; H J Bloomfield of the Jmpérieuse ; C Wake, late of the Bonetta, 3; J 
F Slight, of the Royal Albert ; G T Colville, ofthe Rodney.—Thirty-three mates 
are made Lts. We have not space for their names. Lord E H Cecil, of the 
Leander, is in the batch.—Twenty-five Asst-Surgeons have been promoted to 


Surgeons. 
Appointments. 


Lt.-Col. Shiel, late Envoy to Persia, to be a K.C.B.—J. L. Wildman, Esq., to 
be Secretary, Registrar, and Clerk of the Council for the Island of Grenada.— 
The Hon. Henry Fitzroy to be a Privy Councillor.—The Bishop of Oxford has 
appointed Robert Joseph Phillimore, Esq., D.C.L., M.P. for Tavistock, to be 
Chancellor of the diocese of Oxford, in the room of his late father, Dr. Joseph 


Phillimore. 
Arup. 

The Royal Wiltshire Militia is to serve in the Meditertanean. The 
number of volunteers, exciusive of commissioned officers is 644.—Notice 
has been issued at the Horse Guards that, with a view to encourage 
enlistment in the army, Her Majesty has increased the bounty to 
recruits in the cavalry to £10, and infantry to £8 ; in the Royal Ma- 
rines recruits will now receive £8, and volunteers from the Militia £9,.— 
Colonel the Hon. Robert Bruce has been appointed surveyor-general of 
the Ordnance, vice Lt.-Col. the Hon. Lauderdale Maule, deceased.—The 
Committee of the Board of Ordnance has completed contracts for the erec- 
tion of temporary wooden buildings on Aldershot-heath for an encampment 
of 20,000 men. They are to be ready in March.—Col. Williams, K.H., has 
been appointed to command a division of the reserve to be formed at 
Malta for the purpose of keeping up the strength of the army in the East, 
taking the rank of Brigadier-General. 








ComManD OF THE ARMY Iv InELAND.—The Evening Mail announces 
that “ Sir Edward Blakeney, after some 20 years’ service, retires from 
the command of the army in Ireland. He is now succeeded in his high 
office by General Lord Seaton, Colonel of the Second Life Guards, and 








better known to the military world as Sir John Colborne.” 


Tus New Corrs or Drivers.—A corps of Drivers, similar to that 
which existed during the Peninsular war, and afterwards in Ireland until 
the year 1824, is to be organised and placed solely under the control of 
the commissariat staff employed in the Crimea. The corps will consist 
of four troops of 120 men each, officered by an Assistant-Commissary- 
General, with local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in charge, four captains, 
four lieutenants, and a large number of sergeants. In consequence of 
each driver having the care of two horses or mules, the number of ani- 
mals required for this service will be 960, exclusive of those belongin 
to the officers or ridden by sergeants. The uniform will be the usu 
driver’s dress of blue cloth with black velvet facings, having commissa- 
riat staff buttons. The drivers will each be armed with pistols and a 
sabre, for their protection if attacked. None will be entered for this 
corps unless persons of good character. 


New Oxper or Merrr ror att Ranxs.—In the House of Lords, on 
Monday, the 29th ult., the Duke of Newcastle made the following state- 
ment in reference to a new military order of merit :—“ It has been re- 
solved to advise her Majesty to provide that a cross of military merit 
shall be instituted which shall be applicable to all ranks of the army in 
future. It is not intended to affect in any way the present Order of the 
Bath, but that a separate cross of military merit should be granted, 
which shal! be attainable by all ranks of the army, and which I hope 
may be an object of ambition to all, from the general who commands 
down to the private in the ranks. I believe that in Spain, Russia, and 
Austria, there are orders somewhat similar to this, I may state gene- 
rally that it is proposed, in order to obviate the greatest inconvenience 
that could arise, namely, the invidiousness of the task of making the se- 
lection of the individuals by officers, that the principle shall be adopted 
of deciding by ajury of his peers,—the decision, of course, to be confirmed 
at home. That is the mode in which I believe the Russian and Spanish 
orders are bestowed.’’—Sir Neil Douglas, when in command of the 79th 
Highlanders, instituted a regimental order of merit, which was attended 
with the happiest results. An“ order of merit,’’ or good conduct medal, 
was also worn " the 424 Highlanders when that renowned corps wag 
commanded by the late gallant Sir Robert Henry Dick. 


More CavaLry Reciments.—It is stated to be the intention to raise 
two additional light cavalry regiments, to be called the 18th and 19th 
Light Dragoons, the staff of which will be taken from existing light ca- 
valry regiments. The old 18th Hussars, or Drogheda Horse, was raised 
in that vicinity by the late Field-Marshal the Marquis of Drogheda, and 
was the regiment in which the late Marquis of Londonderry, then Lord 
Stewart, served the greater part of his military career. It is believed 
that the new 18th will be raised in the vicinity of Drogheda. 

Orders have been issued from the Horse Guards to increase the strength 
of the 15th Hussars to 800 sabres, in consequence of their being required 
to augment the cavalry forces in the Crimea. The 15th Hussars only re- 
tarned last autumn from India, where they were employed in the Madras 
Presidency. Since their arrival in England they have been quartered 
in Exeter, in which city they received their remounts, and are now nearly 
500 strong. The 16th Lancers (the heroes of Aliwal) are also under 
orders for the Crimea; this regiment has also recently returned from 
India. — 

War-Orricz, Fes. 9.—2d Regt of Life Gds; J Smith, Gent, to be Cor and 
Sub-Lt b-p, v Congreve, pro. 6th Drags; Assist-Sarg R Wilson, M D, from 7th 
Lt Drags, to be Surg, v M‘Grigor, pro on Staff. 7th Lt Drags; Act Assist-Surg 
A Lynch, to be Assist-Surg, vy Wilson, pro. 8th Lt Drags; Act Assist-Surg 
Hulseberg to be Assist-Surg, v Home, pro in 13th Lt Drags. 9th Lt Drags; 
Assist-Sarg Bassano, from 70th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Tuson, pro in 12th Lt 
Drags. 13th Lt Drags; AssistSurg Home, from 8th Lt Drags, to be Surg, vy 
Paynter, pro on Staff. 14th Lt Drags; Assist-Surg Fox, from 52d Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Wigstrom, dec. Coldstream Gds; Lt-Col Lord Burghersh, from 
h-p Unatt, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Crombie, who exc. Gren Regt of Foot 
Gas: R Buller, Gent, to be Ens and Ltb-p, v Turner, pro. Scots Fusilier Gds; 
Lt Mitford, from 51st Ft, to be Eos and Lt, w-p; W Trefusis, Gent, to be Eng 
and Lt b-p, v Gregory, pro. 1st Ft; W Brown, Gent, tobe Ens w-p. 4th Ft; 
To be Lts w-p; Ens Law, from R Nfld Cos; Ens Breton. 10th Ft; Ens San- 
dith to be Lt w-p, v Eaton, app to 19th Ft. 16th Ft; Ens Cooper to be Lt w-p, 
v Macdonald, pro in 77th Ft; Lt Douglas to be Adj, v Lyons, who resigns the 
Ate only. 17th Ft; Lt Brinckman, to be Capt w-p; Ens Dyer to be Lt w-p, 
Y Hackman; Lt McPherson to be Adj, v Heigham, pro. 19th Ft; To be Lta 
w-p; Lt Eaton, from 10th Ft; Ens Massey;-Ens Monsell. 20th Ft; To be 
w-p; Lt Cave, from lst W I Regt; Sec Lt Francis, from Ceylon R Regt; Qtmr 
Serj Aylett to be Qtmr, v Billiam, who ret upon h-p. 21st Ft; To be Lts w-p; 
Lt Winsloe, from 15th |Ft; Ens-Holt, from 83d Ft. To be Ens w-p; Ens Tay- 
lor, from 58th Ft. 23d Ft; ‘Co be Lts w-p; Ensigns Somervil's, Owen, Hack- 
ett, Holdeg, Blane. 28th Ft; To be Lts w-p; Ens Brodigan, v Bell, dec; Ens 
Legnards # Brodigan, whose pro has been can; Ens Higman, from 3d W I Re 
30th Fe Lt Parsons, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Lt w-p; R Oampbell, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 33d Ft; Tobe Lts w-p; Ensigns Donovan and Johnstone, 
36th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Cochrane, Ramsay, and Jordan. 39th Ft; to 
be Lts, w-p: Bnsigns Young, Smyth, Newport, and Murray. To be Assist- 
Surg: Act Assist-Surg Madden, v Furlong, pro in 42d Ft. 41st Ft; Sec Lt 
Kennedy, from Ceylon R Regt, to be Lt, w-p: Lt Hamilton to be Adj, v John- 
ston, pro. 57th Ft; Brvt-Maj Street to be Maj, w-p, v Auchmuty, whose pro 
has been cancelled; Brvt-Maj Inglis to be Maj, w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Powell, pro; 
Lt Norman to be Capt, w-p, v Auchmuty, dec; Lt Woodali to be Capt, w-p, v 
Norman, whose pro has been cancelled; Lt Hugessen to be Capt, w-p, v Inglis. 
42d Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Hill, Wilson, Black, Crompton, and Ferguson; 
Assist-Surg S Furlong, MD, from 39th Ft, to be Surg, vy Wood, pro on Staff. 
43d Ft; Capt Primrose to be Maj, w-p, v Herbert, pro; Lt Girardot to be Capt, 
w-p, V Primrose; Ens Richardson to be Lt, w-p. 44th Foot; to be Lieutenants, 
without-purchase: Ensigns Walters. Smith, Staveley, McInnes, Fleming. 46th 
Foot; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Townshend, Atkinson, Jones and Messenger. 
47th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Bloomfield, Garnier, Hawkes, and De Balin- 
hard. 49th Ft; E Ashley, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Eustace, pro. 50th Ft; Capt 
Weare to be Maj w-p, v Moller, died of his wounds. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns 
Turner, Johnson, Hon C Chetwynd, C Creigh; Ens Turner to be Qtmr, v For- 
tune, dec. 5lst Ft; EnsSladden to be Lt w-p, v Carter, pro in 62d Ft. 62d 
Ft; Assist-Surg Ingham, from Staff, to be Assist Surg, vy Fox, app to 14th Lt 
Drags. 55th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Pritchard, and Coulson ; to be Lts 
w-p: Ensigns Wilmot, v Woodall; Schomberg, v Hugessen; Sir R Douglas, 
Bart, Windham, and Slade. 58th Ft; Ens Finney to be Lt w-p, v Lone. pro 
in 57th Ft. 62d Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Milsom, and Machell. 63d Ft; Ens 
Dumaresq to be Lt w-p. 67th Ft; Ens Fisher to be Lt w-p, v Armstrong, app to 
77th Ft. 69th Ft; Ens Sir H Fletcher, Bart, to be Lt, w-p, v Wood, app to 30th 
Ft. 70th Ft; Asst-Surg Rogers, from Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Bassano, app to 
9th Lt Drags. 71st Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Neave, Callan, O'Malley, and 
Aldridge. 73d Ft; Sergt-Maj Bayley to be Ens, w-p. 77th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: 
Ensigns Dodd, Harvey, Ennis, and Daly. 78th Ft; Eus M‘Leod to be Lt, w-p, 
v Parker, pro in 77th Ft; Ens Davidson to be Lt, w-p, v Gilley, pro, w-p, to 
an Unatt Co. 79th Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns M‘Nair, Crawturd, Carteret, 
Young (Adjutant) and Cleather. 68th Ft; Eas Vicirs to be Lt, w-p, v Shut- 
tleworth, whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Deshon to be Lt, w-p, v Vicars, 
whose pro has been cancelled; Ens Sparke to be Lt, w-p, v Deshon, whose pro 
has been cancelled. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Ethelstone, Seymour, and 
Blood. To be Ens, w-p: R Brocas, Gent, v Sparke, pro. 88th Ft; Lt Dunle- 
vie, from h-p 74th Ft, to be Lt, v Dunning, pro, w-p, to an Unatt Co; Lt Clan- 
oy, from 98th Ft; to be Lt. Tobe Lts, w-p: Ensigns Hall, Verner, Perceval, 

vans, and Hopton. 90th Ft; To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Raitt, and Sir C Pigott, 
Bart. 91st Ft; Lt Sweny to be Capt, b-p, v Mackenzie, who ret; Ens D’Eye to 
be Lt, b-p, v Sweny; A Perkins, Gent, to be Ens,b-p,vD Bye. 89tb Ft; Brvt- 
nn Aylmer to be Maj, w-p, v Hon Daly, dec; Lt Heycock to be Capt, tM v 
Aylmer; Lt Selby to be Capt, w-p, v Heycock, whose pro has been cancelled; 
Ens Lloyd to be Lt, w-p,v Selby. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Barstow, and Har- 
vest;.J Dunn, Gent, to be Eas, w-p, v Lloyd. 92d Ft; L Lockhart, Gent, to be 
Ens, W-p. 93d Ft; to be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Stirling, and Macpherson. To be 
Ens, w-p: E Wood, Gent. 

Wak-OFFICE, Fes. 6.—To be Cornets without purchase, Nov. 54th Drag 
Gds ; Regl Serj-Maj Price. 5th Drag Gds; Regi Serj-Maj FitzGerald. 1st 
Drags; Regl Serj-Maj Lee. 2d Drags; Serj Gibson. 4th Drags; Regl Serj-Maj 
Jennings. 6th Drags; Tp-Serj-Maj Hall. “8th Lt Drags; Tp-Serj-Maj Harrison. 
11th Lt Drags; Tp-Serj-Maj Silver. 13th Lt Drags; Serj-Maj ichael. 17th 
Lt Drags; Tp-Serj-Maj Duncan. To be Ensigns, without purchase, Nov 5— 
Ist Regt of Foot; Qtmr-Serj Brown. 4th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Burridge. 7th Ft; Col- 
Serj Bennett. 17th Ft; Ser-Maj Lee. 19th Ft; Serj Arthur. 20th Ft; Col-Serj 
Geraghty. 21st Ft; Serj-Maj Vauxden. 28th Ft; Serj-Maj Twaites. 30th Fs; 
Ser-Maj Moon. 33d Ft; Qtmr-Serj Thompson. 34th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Reay. 35th 
Ft; Serj-Maj Evans. 41st Ft; Serj Baird. 42d Ft; Serj-Maj Lawson. 46th 
Ft; Serj-Maj Whitten. 47th Ft; Serj-Maj Young. 49th F't; Serj-Maj Mackay. 
50th Ft; Serj-Maj Lamb. 65th Ft; Qtmr-Serj Scott. 57th Ft ; Col-Serj Grace. 
62d Ft; Qtmr-Serj Dring. 63d Ft; Serj-Maj Marson. 68th Ft; Serj-Maj 
Thompson. 77th Ft; Col-Serj Minister. 79th Ft; Qtmr-Serj M‘Gill. 88th Ft; 
Qtmr-Serj Grier. 93d Ft; Col-Serj Gordon. 95th Ft; Col-Serj Sexton. 97th 
Ft; Qtmr-Serj Harmond. Rifle Brigade; Serj-Maj Siuger. 

Garrisons.—Chelsea Hospital.—Gen the Right Hon Sir Edward Blakeney, 
GC B, to be Lieut-Gov, v Gen Sir A Barnard, G C B, dec. 


Strarr.—Bvt-Maj Pocklington, Unatt, to be Dy-Qtmr-General to the Forces 
serving at Malta, with the rank of Lt-Col. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Officers in the Royal Artillery to be promo- 
ted to the rank of Major in the Army for distinguished services in the Field ; 
their commissions to bear date Dec. 12, 1854, viz :—Capts Barker, Franklin, 
Strane, and Chermside.—The undermentioned promotions to take place conse- 
quent upon the deaths of Sir A Barnard, Hon AP Upton, Gen Hamerton; Lt- 
Gen the Hon Henry Murray, C B, to be Gen; Maj-Gen Sir J M Wallace to be 
Lt-Gen. Maj-Gen Estcourt, to succeed tu the vacancy on the fixed establisb- 
ment, occasioned by the pro of Sir J M Wallace. LtCol the Hon A Gor- 
don, of the Grenadier Guards, to be Col. Maj Timins, of the 70th Ft, to be Lt 





Col. Capt Cassan, unatt, Staff Odicer of Pensioners, to be Major. 
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FRENCH AND[ENGLISH REVIEWERS AND ESSAYISTS. 


In @ late number of a London weekly journal we find some very well 
written remarks on the Revue des Deux Mondes. A portion of them 
will, we think, be intererting to our readers. 


We snatch the occasion of a vacant week to say a word or two on some 
recent articles of our eminent contemporary, Revue des Deux Mondes. 
We may remark, by the way, how seldom this ablest and most successful 
of European reviews fails to surpass in strength, variety, and interest the 

best, we will not say the least heavy, of our own Quarterlies. 

veWhether this superiority lie in the ability of the writers or in the nage 
elty of the Editors we do not pretend to decide ; certain it is, that for 

of thought, for refinement of style, for diversity of topic, Revue des 
| 7 Mondes is very rarely equalled in London or in Edinburgh. Per- 
haps the existing régime in France has, by its very intolerance of discus- 
sion, by the constant terror of suppression impending over all written 
thought, intensified all the intellectual life of the nation in its highest 
organs, a8 by the perils of open speaking it has tortured into almost un- 
natural acuteness of reticence and allusion the brilliant OR of 
that chosen language of wit, of logic, of intrigue. France is still the 
brain of Europe, a little congested, it is true, politically, but in every 
other direction, alert, vigorous, attentive. She almost atones for her 
humiliations by the freedom of her social life, and the independence of 
her speculative thought ; in the form and fertility, if not in the substance 
of her passing literature, she commands the world. Even in bonds, in- 
tellectual France is often superior to the clumsy license of political oo 
ists who, in their boldest moments, never fail to “love a lord” with li- 
beral adoration ; and of philosophical inquirers, who, in their wildest 
heterodoxy, pause to count their beads to some theological Mrs. Grundy, 
who is supposed to be the bulwark of “ our institutions.” 

It is scarcely yet understood in France that on certain subjects there is 
less liberty of speaking and of writing in London than in Paris. Almost 
apy number of the Revue proves this. Reviews are peculiarly an Eng- 
lish form of literature: some of our noblest classics are the collected 

fragments of essayists ; how is it that we are beaten on our ground by 
our friendly and glorious rivals in civilisation? Let us seek an expla- 
nation which shall be neither too displeasing to the national vanity, nor 
too hopeless, Is it in the nature of the language? Certainly, for lumi- 
nous precision, for transparent clearness, for delicacy, arog and, as 
it were, gradation of tone, there is no vocabulary like the French, in 
many respects eo poor and so thin. For richness, harmony, abundance, 
energy, we may be content with the tongue of Shakespeare. Both are 
composite languages, both enriched by continual naturalisations, both 
illustrated and embellished by splendid monuments. No, it is not in the 
language 80 much as in the use of the language that we fail. It is not 
in the learning and the fulness of our writers, for in all the resources of 
intellectual culture we should be disposed to say that the average of 
Mnglish writers would be found superior to the average of French writers ; 
it is then, we conclude, chiefly if not entirely, in these two requirements 
that our failing is detected: in real freedom of thought, in cultivation 
of style. As to the first, it is not that the freedom of thought is wanting 
to the writer : it is wanting to the readers; an atmosphere of bigotry 
and prejudice acts and reacts upon the one and upon the other, and in 
absence of an official censorship which makes every reader an accom- 
plice with the writer in a corspiracy of reticences and allusions, the re- 
salt is, not as in France excessive refinement and ingenuity, but nerrow- 
ness and Vulgarity. As to cultivation of style, we think it can scarcely 
be disputed that the mass of our best public writing is 80 insufferably 
ponderous and incorrect, it is enough to break a conscientious réader’s 
he@rt. Of course there are brilliant exceptions ig to prove the rule ; 
bat We think it may be affirmed that any ordinary French publicist with 
half the learning aud the kaowledge of his English contemporary, would 
at ary moment produce a better article for intellectual consumption. He 
wou'dbe more readable, more lucid, more graceful. No doubt we ma 
flatter ourselves with the patriotic assurance that our long habit of anli- 
eensed printing has encouraged a certain unmeasured recklessness of 
writing ; we can only regret that this unlimited freedom of the pen is 
not always accompanied by independence and depth of thought, nor 
redeemed from that vulgarity of form which is a positive injury to the 
literary sense of the sation by the strength and sincerity of the substance. 

The paper from which we quote then proceeds to pass under notice 

tach article separately ; but we have no inclination to follow it through 
this process.—We insert, however, what it says on,two particular articles. 
The object in the one case is of inexhaustible interest ; the manner in 
which the@abdject is handled, in the other, is worth attention. 

M. de Vielcastel, with the aid of Mr. Forsyth, does justice at length to 

Hudson Lowe. He proves that no possible treatment could have 
made St. Helena endurable to such a captive as Napoleon ; and that from 
the first it was a systematic policy of the caged Eagle and his followers 
to represent every act, however harmless or well-intentioned, of a gover. 
nor whose only fault was an excessive ¢ ienti unrelieved by 
more liberal and genial qualities of nature, in the most arduous and de- 
testable light. In a word, thesystem pursued by Napoleon, or rather by 
his suite, was a perpetual mise en scéne of martyrdom. As if the exile 
to that rock of a man.who had held all Europe in his hand, were not 
enough to win back the sympathies of Europe ! 

We can only find room at present to notice one more article in the last 

number of the Revue. The subject is the “ Plurality of Worlds :” the 
heroes of the article are those eminent “ theologians,” as the writer, M. 
Babinet (of the Institute) rejoices to call them, Dr. Whewell and Sir 
David Brewster. This paper, in which logic and wit seem to vie for the 
mastery, while the science of the savant never disappears, is in the hap- 
Pleat vein of French pleasantry ; it is a smiling and temperate castiga- 
tion of that most lamentable of all buffooneries to which men of science 
can descend, and which is equally fatal to religion and philosophy ; the 
attempt to foist a creed upon a scientific hypothesis, not to say a dream, 
and to establish the Catechism—through a telescope ; the best of the joke 
being that the two “ Theologians” find their faith confirmed, the one 
by looking through the big end, the other by looking through the little 
end of the telescope. As men of science, they arrive at diametrically op- 
posite conclusions :—as theologians, they shake hands over the sublime 
result, The absurdity and mischief of these incongruous alliances of eci- 
ence and religion have yet to be fully exposed. It is not by “ proving,” 
with Dr. Whewell, that only our pin’s points of a world is inbabited, or 
With Sir David Brewster, that there are more habitable world’s than one, 
that science is made orthodex, or orthodoxy scientific. 








SCRAPS FROM THE LIFE OF A PAINTER. 

A London barrister, named Gilchrist, has just published a Life of 
William Etty, R.A. From it, and from a critical notice of it, we make 
& few extracts, Etty, we may observe, was the son of a miller at York, 
aad was in early youth apprenticed to a printer. He yearned however 
for the Art which he afterwards adorned. A portfolio of his scraps, then 
wat on at leisure intervals, is still preserved by one of his early associ- 


Pm The collection, of very various degrees of merit and subject, shows 
@ ambitious Apprentice busy groping his way ; copying, more or less 
q tificially, whatever came under his eye: whether a rude print of a 
Ber pouncing on a traveller, a real bird’s-nest with its open- mouthed 
Son the equestrian whose feats he had witnessed at a Circus, the 
a Mien ened pert nn of Hull-Garrison, two chimney-sweeps 
on ng, @ pan of milk spilled by a refractory donkey (its carrier), or 
ty from his printing-office. Careful and successfully-executed por- 
feat of Objects,—useful exercises of eye and hand,—are numerous: a 
P ~s a drum, a palette, & pewter-pot, an open knife or book, a printer’s 
dant hay, parts even, of the human figure. An especially interesting 
olf wR ae latter, betraying a steady endeaveur at improvement in the 
Cisive ~ lad ; foretokenings of that quiet indefatigable energy, so de- 
i “aes c aracteristic of his after-course. We have hapless attempts at 
; ee of his acquaintance : one, the latest, far more promising, 
vitae flights of fancy. One, in water-colours represents a sailor 
cutlase « ue-jacket, and pig-tail, capering on shore with uplifted hat and 
en on occasion of the Peace’ (of 1801) ; while another blue-suited 
pet oe eninat & tree and looks on. The ‘ Death of Buonaparte de- 
wtae a A ry Tsonage ly cocked hat), as skewered by the bayonet 
intent Ms Decateyandn tke ppg Some sketches are of bnmorous 
Suitor : and other thin boy nA F oken”? to be made a Bishop of,’ ‘ the Old 


Eity (says the Reviewer) was eighteen when he had served out bis 


self to Harrison, of Pasternoster Row, who 
took him in asa shopman. Here he work 

- He tried all the avenues of fame, and was beaten back from all. 
When he offered verse, he was advised to try prose; when he presented 

, it was considered as too youthful in style ; and when he tried to 
be manly, and wrote a story in the style of elding and Smollett, it was 
80 full of profane oaths that the bookseller was frightened to publish it. 
The author himself would as soon have set bis right band in the flamesas 
have allowed an oath to fall from his own li 3 bnt he thought he was 
imitatin Nature. He bad only studied man a books ; and, now in Lon- 
don, to the eelling, reading, or writing of books be exclusively devoted 
himself. For the sights of the capital he had no curiosity whatever, He 
was almost as completely ehut up within himself as he had previous] 
been walled-in from the world at Fulneck. Disgusted and disappointed, 
he returned, in 1790, to his post behind the old counter at Wath,— where 
his recollections of the customers at Harrison’s London shop, of D’Israeli, 
who had not yet written the “Curiosities,” of that self-proclaimed (8. 
S.) Sinner Saved, old Huntington, and of Mre. Charlotte nox, the first 
literary lady whom Montgomery had ever seen, made him welcome and 
gave him importance. He took down with him to Wath an increase of 
manuscripts and experience. He also appears to have laid in a small 
stock of London assarance. We judge from the sample offered by him 
on Sundays, at Wath Church, where, says he, “ Nancy Wainwright was 
one of our Wath beauties, who, I am afraid, I sometimes looked at in 
church more than was proper.” 

The accidental reading in the Sheffield Register of “ Wanted in a 
Counting bouse in Sheffield, a Clerk,” produced events of great import- 
ance in the life of Montgomery. He applied for the situation, forwarded 
his testimanials, wrote God save the King in bis largest and best style 
to show his handwriting, and finally was accepted. This was in 1791, 
the year or bis majority. His master was Gales, the proprietor of the 
Register, printer, and auctioneer. As auctioneer’s clerk, Montgomery 
commenced his service. It was at a sale of a valuable library, and the 
new clerk underwent a very Tantalian probation in baving to pass over 
books of which he could look over no more than the title-page. It was 
famished Sancho before the dishes which he dared not touch. 

When Montgomery arrived in Sheffield he found himself at once in- 
volved in what he most detested—politics. He loved liberty, but politi- 
cal discussions were his abhorrence. But it was the time when men not 
only talked of liberty, but bled for her. The fever raged furiously at 
Sheffield ; agitation was encouraged,—Gales was active in the fray,— 
spies were still more active for Government,—and tbe end of the first act 
was a noisy, large, but harmless, meeting, the leaders of which were 
pousced upon by the authorities, from whom Gales escaped, with ruin to 
himeelf, sbipwreck to the Register, and a new career open to Montgo- 
mery, who was aided in founding the Jris on its ruins. The new paper 
and the new proprietor and printer flourished, but he was a suspected 
man. He printed an old song for a ballad-singer, one verse of which was 
pronounced to be seditious, though it had reference to past events, and 
for printing it he was condemned to an imprisonment of three months 
and a penalty of £20. He endured his penalty like a hearty and honest 
man, returned to his paper, was extremely cautious in his advocacy of 
liberty,—but in giving an account of a street riot, happening to allude 
to an anonymous person who rode at the people and cut them down, the 
Militia Col. Athorpe swore that he was the person alluded to, prosecuted 
for libel, and an imprisonment of six months and a fine of £30 was the 
penalty awarded for the alleged offence! It was the time when men 
were goaded into offence, and were punished even for remonstratin 
against their oppressors. Doubtless it was also the period when ev 
men sought to reap selfish benefit by sowing anarchy ; but justice was 
indeed blind, and the law most confusedly administered. To hint that 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was a crime against the rights 
of the people was to promote rebellion against the Government. We 
suppose the latter did not understand Latin, for Dr. Parr’s standing toast 
at that time was, “‘ Qui suspenderunt, suspendantur !” 

It was the glory of Montgomery, however, that he not only suffered 
captivity unjustly, but that he compelled the love of his prosecutors to- 
wards ita. The magistrates who committed him lived to pay him the 
homage of their respect. Col. Athorpe treated him as bis own familiar 
friend, and Archdeacon Wrangham, with all his prejudices in favour of 
Ph King, wrote him pleasant notes, and wished him “ multos et 

elices / 

The records of his imprisonment are the most touching in these vo 
lumes. He entered his cell with a silent horror, left it with an ecstatic 
delight, bad a terrible dread of incarceration, and yet never thought of 
his “den,” as be called it, but with a gush of tenderaffection. How this 
should be, the reader will find told, to his edification, in the biography. 
We may add, that the Government would have been heartily glad 
have lain hold of bis legal defender, Felix Vaughan, as well as of him- 
self, But Felix, though of a very Radical tendency, had managed to 
keep bimself, while engaged in “ agitating,” on the safe side of the law ; 
and Dundas never said a happier thing than when he exclaimed, in allu- 
= his learned brother, “ Feliz quem faciunt aliena pericula cau- 
tum 

The health of the poet was seriously affected by his imprisonment. He 
never relaxed, indeed, in counting weekly his tale of bricks for the Tris, 
but he was averse to labour, neglected business, was unable even to en- 
joy his pipe and a select company in the little parlour at the “ Wicket :”” 
and was sunk in hypochondria and listlessness, from which he was on y 
occasionally aroused by the horror of religious feelings. “There are 
three springs,”’ he writes to his friend Aston, in 1799,—* there are three 
springs of everlasting uneasiness perpetually flowing in my bosom, the 
cares of life, ambition of fame, and the worst, the most deplorable of all, 
religious horrors. ...I am tossed to and fro on a sea of doubts and per- 
plexities; the further I am carried from that shore where I once was 
happily moored, the weaker grow my hopes of ever reaching another 
where [ may anchor in safety,—at the same time my hopes of returning 
to the harbour I have left are diminished in proportion. This is the pre- 
sent state of my mind.” It was the deep dark before the dawn ; bis sun 
bad not yet risen, and it was not till 1805, when, as he said, the romance 
of life was over, that the light he coveted penetrated to bis soul, and the 
laurel he desired was wreathed for his brow. “The Wanderer of Switz- 
erland” was written, and with it, in 1806, Montgomery won lasting fame, 
though the Edinburgh Review said the poem'had not in it a vitality of 
three years long. 

The struggle was over and reputation won. Montgomery worked all 
the more zealously, and all the more happily, as he no longer doubted 


structive and exalting. For in it we have the reality of which the Life 
of Haydon was but the sham. Here is a man without friends or patrons 

Haydon had only too many of both), who forces bis way in epite of every 
Meciusteas : who deliberately pursues to the last the art he bas taken 
up ; who is not deterred by failures or disappointments; who thinks no 
amount of study or personal sacrifice too great that can belp bim forward, 
by whatever slow degrees, to the object of his ambition; and who lives 
to reap the glad success, glad even though it came so late, which late 
or soon attends tach high endeavour. Etty was 54 years of age, and had 

ractised his art for 36 years, and had been an acknowledged master in 
t for more than 20, before he was able to save a shilling. But he had 
then also honourably paid back every obligation contracted in his youth 
and afterwards, in the short eight years of life that remained to him, he 
laid by nearly twenty thousand pounds. 

Yet nothing is so surprising as the comparatively small prices which 
this fine painter received to the =v last. Observe this scene, as depic- 
ted graphically enough by Mr. Gilchrist. The date is 1837—Rtty is fifty 
years old—and the pictures in question are among his masterpieces. In 
vain had both “ Sirens” and “ Delilah” displayed their temptations in 
that first year of the Trafalgar-square Exhibition. 

“ October eees him in Manchester, for a day or two, hoping to sell a pic- 
ture. To its Exhibition, he-bad sent the Delilah ; for which, one offer 
of a hundred pounds bad been refused, to his present remorse. Fated 
this year, to il! success, he finds it still unsold ; begins to fear it will 
‘stick by him.’ A call was made and an evening spent with Daniel 
Grant, ‘one of the most benevolent men in Manchester,’ the pessessor 
of Venus and her Doves commiesioned on the Painter’s first visit. But 
‘Trade is bad’ this year, the Firm a loser by an odd ‘ £100,000’ or £0 ; 
and Manufacturers ‘afraid of Pictures.’ The following day, after at- 
tending some neighbouring races, Etty dined with Mr. Grant. Over 
their wine, the Pictures being mentioned, his Wealthy host takes it into 
his head to bid for them : asks ‘ what he will take’ for the Delilah and 
the Sirens ‘in the lump ;’ not having seen the latter. On bis side, the 
Painter was alarmed for the sale of his pictures, and would fain ‘ turn 
them into cash.’ ‘Thinking,’ he tells his Brother, ‘ by going to the low- 
est sum, I might tempt him, I said £300 for the two,’ the original price— 
and that a nominal one,—of the Sirens alone.—£300, the Manufacturer 
bad that morning put in his pocket to risk in the betting-ring, and had 
lost only £25 of it. Willing to save the remainder and lay it upin a 
more tangible luxury, be threw down £200, ‘in notes,’ before the ner- 
vous Painter: to whom money in hand was always a temptation. But 
£200 for two such works, the ey of the best hours of one year in 
the maturity of the Painter’s life, in the maturity of his skill and fame, 
was no irresistible bait even to so bad a man of businessas Etty. ‘ Ano- 
ther £50’ failing to seduce him, the tempter pocketed his ineffectual 
notes: and the Artist already regrets his own obduracy ;—* May not have 
such another offer.’ He remorseless!y calls to mind his Uncle’s apho- 
rism,—‘ Never refuse money, William !’—counsel, which he bad, bither- 
to, scrupulously borne in mind :—and continued to do go, during years 
when ié was hardly so appropriate. ‘A lost occasion gone for ever by,’ 
he fears, this opportunity of securing £250 will prove. On parting from 
his host late at night, to the latter’s abrupt query, ‘ Will you take the 
money ?’ Etty, prepared for an unconditional surrender by previous cha- 
grin, responded with a ready affirmative. The bargain was struck. The 
Painter retired to his Inn with the £250; and the Manufacturer to his 
bed, owner, at that easy rate, of Pictures whose intrinsic claim he was 
little qualified to apprehend ; and of which the mere money value, in 
1854, considerably exceeds £2,000. The Sirens itself is valued at that 
sum, 


Again observe him—still four years later : 


“The Danee, from Homer’s description of Achilles’ Shield, a Picture 
long contemplated, but only regularly commenced, in oils, in the Autumn 
of 1841, was the leading production of the Season. It did not, at first, 
prove a fortunate venture. ‘That year,’ (1842,) Evty used afterwards to 
assert, ‘I was in despair.’ The Dance ‘ was bung ina corner; and not 
& shilling offered for it.’ As late as seven years before his death, an im- 
portant and beautiful work from his hand had to go a-begging. It was 
despatched at the end of the Season in search of an owner, to the Bir- 
mingham Institution. There, it ultimately sold, to Mr. Bacon, of Not- 
tingham : at the reduced price of 360 guineas, instead of the £500 origi- 
nally asked at the Academy. In 1845, Mr. Colls purchased the Picture 
for 600 guineas. The latest price it has fetched was a thousand.” 


THE LATE JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
In-an article from a London paper, purporting to review a recently 


published memoir of the above named poet, we find the subjoined sketch 
of his career. 


James Montgomery had, as he used pleasantly so say, a very narrow 
escape of being an Irishman. He was the son of Irish parents ; but he 
was born, on the 4th of November, 1771, at Irvine, a seaport in Ayrshire. 
At that place, his father, a man who had been originally engaged in 
Ireland in pursuits of ‘ humble but useful industry,” held the pastoral 
charge of a small congregation of United Moravian Brethren. James 
was the eldest of three brothers. Their sister Mary died in infancy. At 
the age of four years, James was taken to Ireland, where he remained 
with his parents and brothers two years; and there, at Bally Kennedy, 
County Antrim, the first draughts of the well of learning were adminis- 
tered to him by Jemmy M’Cafferty, the village schoolmaster. The next 
removal was to the Moravian establishment at Fulneck, near Leeds, at 
the close of 1777. Six years later the parents quitted England for 
missionary work in the West Indies. They left their boys to the “ Bre- 
thren,” and father or mother the children never beheld again. 

The Prince in the Happy Valley was not more completely out of the 
world than Montgomery and his brothers “ cloistered up” at Fulneck. 
James was intended for the ministry ; and the boy with fiery red hair, a ter- 
rible scorbutic taint in the blood, and a painfully defective vision, be- 
came at once a little monk. The routine of the lite led by him, in com- 
mon with the other boys, was all religious. It had its drawbacks, — but it 
had also itsadvantages. Children are none the worse for being told that of 
every action God is the witness :—men would be all the better if they 
never forgot such instruction. But there was recreation with this 
religion ; and on one sunny holiday a rather liberal master determined 
for once to be gay beyond all rule, took the boys a long country walk, 
and sitting down behind a hedge in a green lane, read aloud to them 
Blair’s “ Grave That reading marred Montgomery for a minister and 
made of him a poet. _He became fully “ possessed,” —hesitated a little, | the reception his works would meet with at the hands of the public. He 
—and finally, on hearing portions of Blackmore’s “ Prince Arthur” read became, too, @ copious reviewer in the Eclectic. In allusion to this 
aloud, gave himeelf up to the divine, but painful agitation of his soul— work, he remarks “ I have done what I believe no other living poet ever 
a soul athirst now for nothing but poesy. 4 ‘ did, reviewed the whole of my contemporaries, except Lord Byron ; and 

His first poetical guide was an old Moravian choir-buok, and what he | no one can say I have done them injustice.” From this conclusion we 
found there he took to imitating. Not a volume, except a Moravian dissent,—seeing that Montgomery compared Kirke White with Walter 
volume, was allowed to fall into his hands, save on one or two rare occa- Scott, and pronounced him essentially the better poet of the two! 
sions, when he had brief access to mutilated selections on which his appe-| As a narrative, these volumes cease to have much sustained interest 
tite was mocked, whetted, but never satisfied. During the whole years | after this date. The second volume closes with the year 1812, the year 
of residence here, the lad “ never once during all that time conversed | ip which appeared “ The World before the Flood.’ The author had pre- 
for ten minutes with any person whatsoever, except his companions, viously published the “ Prison Amusements,” in 1797 ; the “ Ocean,” in 
masters, or occasional Moravian visitors.” 1805 ; ‘‘ The Wanderer,” in the following year ; and in 1809,“ The West 

He went on writing Moravian poetry, and was rather encouraged than | Indies.” The second volnme is more critical and didactic than the first, 
checked by the authorities who hoped one day to be proud of the useful deals more with the business and lees with the romance of life, and is 
minister they had trained. His verses were full of love, ardent and largely made up of extracts from the Jris, and of correspondence which 
divine ; so ardent, that when, before he left Fulneck, he got permission Montgomery held with eminent men. 
to read some of the poems of Cowper, he found the style too pure bd e ° ° ? 
and amples and “I thought,” said he, “I could write better verses 
myself. 

He tried ; and his school poetry, if not first-rate in merit, was great 
in bulk. To composition he applied all his time and power, and for it 
he neglected every duty besides. Remonstrance and reproof had no 
effect. He was nothing if not poetical. He most positively would not 
be a priest. The “ Brethren” grew angry, turned him out of the school, 
on the ground of alleged indolence, and sent him as an apprentice on 
trial to a worthy Moravian, named Lockwood, “ who kept a retail shop 
at Mirfield, near Fulneck.’’ Here during @ year and a half, he measured 
peas, weighed plums, composed skeleton epics and sacred songs, studied 
music at the “fine bread baker’s,” and “ almost blew out his brains with 
an hautboy !” 

At the end of this time he ran away, with a single change of linen and 
3s. 6d. in his pocket. He turned his face to the world, and began the 
battle of life. The young struggler was only sixteen, but he had the true 
soldiery spirit to fit him for such a battle. He fought it foot by foot ; 
and it was not till after some suffering that he rejoiced in conquering his 
first position—salaried shop-boy at Wath, the “queen of villages,” and 
within a league of Wentworth House and Earl of Fitzwilliam, who is 



























































































t him aside asa poet, and 
with untiring zeal and stout 





We dismiss these volumes,—recommending Mr. Holland, who is respon- 
sible for the editing, to study condensation in those which are to follow, 
if be would secure for them the patronage of the public. We would also 
bint to him that his recorded conversations with the Poet have not the 
Boswellian merit of letting the principal speaker have the most of the 
dialogue. Mr. Holland’s opinions, too, upon some matters remind us of 
those of the Bishop’s Lady npon Shakespeare : “‘ Shakspeare ? 

Dida’t he write tor the stage? I think I once saw a Scoteh play by 
Shakspeare !”’ 
oO 

Tue Lonpon ‘‘ Times” muLcrep ror Liset. The Queen v. Harrison. 
—The Court gave judgment this morning in this case, which has stood 
over since last term. It will be recollected that a criminal information 
was applied for and issued against Mr. William Harrison, as the publisher 
of the Times, in consequence of an article appearing in its columns af- 
fecting the character of the Hon. Francis Scott, as chairman of the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway and his ce-directors, and the last term, 
when the trial was heard before Lord Campbell and a special jury, a 
verdict of guilty was returned. 

After some prelimioary proceedings bad been gone through, Sir F. 





time, = the first use he “geek ¢ ~ Wf apaey was to appeal to an uncle ’ 
h ealer in gold lace, to enable bim to tr 
is ise ae a of porate. The appeal was happily dima 
alf a centa: y 88's began which he gallantly maintained for nearly 
ury, and of which the record here presented to us is both in- 





said to have first bestowed on him the minstrel’s guerdon in the shape of 
@ guinea. The gold was given in return fora specimen of the poetry 
handed to the Earl by the aspiring poet himself, 

After one year’s service behind the counter, the thought of London be- 
came a0 uneasy and yet a welcome thought to the struggler’s mind. He 
soon made a reality of it; and with a trunk full of verse presented him- 


Thesiger, as counsel for the defendant, very ably addressed the Court in 
mitigation of the judgment. He regretted that after the article which 
bad appeared in the Times subsequently to the trial, the clients of 
bis learned friends on the te side (the Attorney-General, Mr. 
Bramwell, and Mr. Bovili) should have thought it necessary to proceed 
further in that matter. The learned counsel then proceeded, at some 
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w the article in question, contending that it clearly showed 
ek a pehed te the subject of what the jury had deemed to be libel, 
the writer was actuated by no improper motive against the prosecutors ; 
that it was merely a comment upon a question in dispute between the 
sharebolders and directors of the company in question, and that if it con- 
tained expressions which had affected the public or private character of 
the directors they were quite unintentionally and hastily made use of. 

After hearing the Attorney-General and the other learned gentlemen 
on the other side in support of the view that the libel was not thought- 
lessly written, and that it was not a mere comment but a direct charge 
against the directors; and farther upon this point that the subsequent 
article placed the prosecutors in exactly the same position as before the 
trial, inasmuch as it justified the previous one, and did not, as it ought 
to have done, contain any verbal apology in reparation towards gentle- 
men whose characters had been offended. . . 

Their lordships consulted for a few seconds, and Justice Coleridge pro- 
eeeded to pass the sentence of the Court. Whilst he held that the most 
extended freedom ought to be extended to the press, he drew wegen 
to the well-defined line of propriety by which it must be limited, oe 
after reviewing the subject matter of the libel, he said he and his eels 
brethren fully concurred in the verdict of the jury. Taking the well- 
known respectability of the defendant, and the fact that no doubt he ue 
in no way Anam: | in or responsible for the appearance of the artic e, 
the sentence of the Court would be that he be fined in the penalty o 
£300, and that until it be paid he be imprisoned amongst the first class 
of misdemeanants in the Queen’s Bench.— Law Report. Court of Queen's 
Bench, Jan. 29. 


Tue Cat-Crock ; 4 Queer CuronomeTer.—One day, when we went 
to pay a visit to some families of Chinese Christian peasants, we met, 
near a farm, a young lad, who was taking a buffalo to graze along our 

We asked him, carelessly, as we passed, whether it was yet noon. 
he child raised his head to look at the sun, but it was hidden behiad 
thick clouds, and he could read no answer there. “ The sky is socloudy, 
said he, “ but wait a moment ;” and with these words he ran towards the 
farm, and came back a few minutes afterwards with a cat in his arme. 
“ Look here,” said he ; “it is not noon yet ;” and he showed us the cat’s 
eyes, by pushing up the lids with his hands. We looked at the child with 
surprise, but he was evidently in earnest: and the cat, though astonished, 
not much pleased at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved with 
most exemplary complaisance. ‘‘ Very well,” said we, “ thank you ; 
and he then let go the cat, who made her escape pretty quickly, and we 
tinued our route. : 
To say the truth, we had not at all understood the proceeding ; but we 
did not wish to question the little pagan, lest he should find out that we 
were Europeans by our ignorance. As soon as ever we reached the farm, 
however, we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could tell the 
clock by looking into a cat’s eyes. They seemed surprised at the ques- 
tion ; but as there was no danger in confessing to them our ignorance of 
the properties of the cat’s eyes, we related what had just taken place’ 
That was all that was necessary ; our complaisant neophytes immedi- 
ately gave chase to all the cats in the neighbourhood. They brought us 
three or four, and explained in what manner they might be made use of 
for watcbee. They pointed out that the pupil of their eyes went on con- 
stantly growing narrower until twelve o’clock, when they became like a 
fine line, as thin as a hair, drawn perpendicularly across the eye, and that 
after twelve the dilation recommenced. 

When we had attentively examined the eyes of all the cats at our dis- 
posal, we concluded that it was past noon, as all the eyes perfectly agreed 
upon the point. 

We have had some hesitation in speaking of this Chinese discovery, as 
it may, doubtless, tend to injure the interests of the clock-making trade, 
and interfere with the sale of watches; but all considerations must give 
way to the spirit of progress. All important discoveries tend in the first 
instance to injure private interests,and we hope, nevertheless, that 
watches will continue to be made, because, among the number of persons 
who may wish to know the hour, there will, most likely, be some who 
will not give themselves the trouble to run after the cat, or who may 
fear some danger to their own eyes from too close an examination of 
hers.— Huc’s Chinese Empire. 


How TO MAKE a Donkey ogase Brartna.—In 1840, we were once 
making a journey in a waggon in the province of Pekin. Our equipage 
was under the guidance of one of our catechists, an old schoolmaster, 
mounted on a magnificent ass, so full of ardour and agility, that the two 


mules who —— our team had all the difficulty io the world to keep 


up with him. This ass, however, was so filled with the sense of bis own 
superiority, and so proud of it, that whenever he became aware of the 
ce of any of his brethren, let them be at ever so great a distance, 
Be never failed to begin boasting of it in such loud and sonorous tones, 
that his folly became quite insupportable. When we got to an inn, in- 
stead of trying to rest himself, this indefatigable beast passed the whole 
night in practising his music ; and there appeared to be something so 
uliar) prpraking in the tones of his voice, that all the asses within 
Sraston. fafiuenced, t would seem, by the power of some magnetic fluid, 
were quite sure to respond in a magnificent bravura, so that altogether, 
it became impossible to close our eyes. 

One evening when our cutechist was vaunting the qualities of his ass, 
we could not help interrupting him. ‘ Your ass,” said we, “is an 
abominable brute. During the whole journey he has prevented our get- 
ting a wink of sleep.” 

“Why did you not tell me so before?” said the catechist ;” I would 
soon have stopped his singing.’’ As the ancient schoolmaster was some- 
what of a wag, and indulged occasionally in a small joke, we took little 
notice of his reply, but that night we slept quite soundly. 

“ Well, did the ass make a noise last night?” said he, when we met in 
the morning. 

“Perhaps not ; at all events we certainly did not hear him.” 

“No, no; I think not; I saw to that before I went to bed. You must 
have noticed,” he continued, “that when an ass is going to bray he al- 
ways begins by raising his tail, and he keeps it extended horizontally as 
long as his song lasts. To ensure his silence, therefore, you have only 
to tie a large stone to the end of his tail, so that he cannot raise it.’’ 

We smiled, without reply, thinking this was another piece of pleasan- 
but he cried, “Come now and see; you can easily convince your- 
selves.” And accordingly we followed him to the court-yard, where we 
beheld, sure enough, the poor ass with a large stone attached to his tail, 
and with the air of having entirely lost his accustomed spirits. His eyes 
were fixed on the ground, his ears, hung down, his whole appearance de- 
noted humility and dejection. We felt quite compassionate towards him, 
and begged his master to untie the stone directly ; and as soon as ever 
he felt his musical appendage at liberty, the creature raised, first his 
head, then his ears, then his tail, and at last began to bray with all his 
wonted enthusiasm.—Jbid. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF THE QuREN.—A letter has been addressed 
by Lord Roden to the Rev. D. A. Doudney, of Bonmahon, relative to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jocelyn, son of the noble Earl, and now with the 
Army in the Crimea. In the letter, which appears in a religious pe- 
riodical conducted by Mr. Doudney, Lord Roden mentions that his son 
was in the battles of Alma and Inkerman, and escaped unhurt. Al- 
though undergoing the greatest hardships, never having taken off his 
clothes since the 16th September, and never having slept in a house for 
or months, he had not suffered from any illness, although sur- 
roun by sickness. The Morning Post, after quoting a portion of 
Lord Roden’s letter regarding his Son, says:—‘In connection with 
is renng. coe gallant officer, we are enabled to mention an incident 
Ww reflects the highest credit on the Queen, and which will, we are 
sure, afford the greatest gratification to all her subjects. It is well 
known that Lady Gainsborough, the sister of Lieutenant-Colonel Joze- 
lyn, is one of her Majesty’s greatest favourites at Court, and is more in 
her society, perhaps, than any other of England’s noble daughters. When 
the despatches giving the details of the battle of Inkerman and the list 
of killed and wounded arrived at the War-office, a telegraphic despatch 
was forwarded to her Majesty at Windsor, announcing the fact, and 
adding that they would be immediately sent to her. Lady Gainsbo- 
rough was with her Majesty at the time, and, as might be expected, was 
in a state of intense anxiety to learn what had been the fate of her 
brother—at one time hoping the best, and at others, knowing how enor- 
mous our losses were, fearing the worst. Her Majesty, with a judg- 
ment and feeling to which it would be impossible to do justice, soon 
after withdrew from the apartment in which she and Lady Gainsbo- 
rough had been, and calling the servant, whose duty it was to deliver 
the despatches from the War-office into her hands, desired him not to 
bring them into the usual room if Lady Gainsborough were present, 
but to put them into an adjoining apartment, and unobserved intimate 
to her majesty that they had arrived. Lady Gainsborough was with 
her Majesty when the despatches were received, and they were put into 
another room in accordance with the Queen’s wishes. Her Majesty 
hurried away to the room in which the despatches were left, snatched 


em up, opened them, and eagerly ran her eye over the list of killed 
-_ Maa officers in Lieutenant Colonel Jocelyn’s renee Find- 

ing that he had escaped—not being even wounded—ber Majesty rushed 
into the apartment where Lady Gainsborough was, and forgetting for 
the momert the Queen in the woman, and setting the rules of Court 
etiquette at nought, threw her arms around Lady Gainsborough’s neck, 
and exclaimed with an emphasis which cannot be described— ‘ He’s safe ! 
he’s safe!’ ” 

War Companies WaNTED.—Pray tell us where are all the Army Con- 
tractors? Are there none of them possessed of capital and spirit enough 
to combine in a firm, or start a company, for the purpose of contracting 
with the nation to do the Army ?—not as the Army is done by the Go- 
vernment, by which it bas been so shamefully done as almost to be done 
for, but as the Army ought to be done by. Somebody must lead the 
van of military reform, and if Messrs, Pickford had been employed for 
that purpose, we should not have had our brave soldiers before Sebasto- 
pol io a state which may be compared to that of starvation on Hamp. 
stead Heath, with shiploads of food and clothing off Hungerford Pier. 

As far as the conduct of the war is concerned, it is to be feared that 
any Ministers we are likely to have will resemble the fountains in Tra- 
falgar Square, which are inconsiderably ornamental, quite useless, and 
do nothing but spout, though the fountains only spout a little, and the 
members of the Cabinet will probably spout much. The operation of 
Governments, for many years, has mainly consisted in withstanding the 
demands of the nation as long as possible, and giving them ultimately a 
bungling effect. Fancy what a job, in every sense of the word, either 
Aberdeen & Co., or Derby & Co., would bave made of the Crystal Pa- 
lace. How many breaks down would have occurred by this time? and 
perhaps at the present moment the building would be a heap of ruins, 
having tumbled to pieces yesterday for the tenth time, and buried all 
the workmen. Private energy, evidently, is alone to be depended on 
for the prosecution of any great enterprise; and if this war is to be brought 
to a successful termination, it must be taken up by capitalists, and car- 
ried on by the agency of speculative bodies, such as a “ Sebastopol 
Capture Company,” a “ Crimean Investment Association,” or a “ Cron- 
stadt Reduction and St. Petersburgh Occupation Society.” 

As Parliament must do something, it had better immediately — an 
Act encouraging the formation of Joint Stock Anti-Nicholas Compa- 
nies, with limited liability, for the purpose of doing the business of the 
Government by abating the Russian nuisance. 

In the meanwhile, we do not demand thatany heads should be brought 
to the block for the mismanagement that has entailed such loss and suf- 
fering on our army. Between the head and the block, in the case of the 
culprits, there is already too fatal a connexion. Transportation, how- 
ever, we do think, is a penalty richly deserved by the guilty forties, and 
the proper way of inflicting it would be to send them to the Crimea, and 
assign them to a “ Balaclava Conveyance Company,” to be harnessed 
to carts filled with provisions and clothing, or hitched on to wooden 
huts, and compelled to drag these loads to Lord Raglan’s forces up 
hill. This would be causing them to repair, in their own persons, the 
neglect of not having provided draught horses, and then we are sure pub- 
lic opinion will bear us out in the remark, that those who were so stupid 
as to make that omission, afforded the best substitutes for the horse that 
could be found-—next to the mule.— Punch. 


Doration oF Enciish Minmstries.—The following account of the names 
and the duration of the various Administrations which have governed 
England since the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 may, at this moment, 
be interesting to all parties. The Ministry of the late Earl Grey held 
office from November, 1830, to August, 1834, and was instrumental ni 
carrying the bill for the reform of the representative system. On the 
resignation of Earl Grey, in August, 1834, the Whig Ministry was modi- 
fied, and Viscount Melbourne was raised to the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury. This Ministry was dissolved by William 1V., in November, 
1834, when Sir Robert Peel was summoned by the King from Rome to 
form a new Government on moderate Conservative principles. Sir 
Robert’s tenure of office, however, was brief, for, in the following April 
(1835) the right hon. baronet was defeated on the famous “ Appropria- 
tion Clause ’”’ of the Irish Tithe Bill, and Lord Melbonrne once more 
resumed the reins of Government. This, the second Melbourne Ministry, 
endured from April, 1835, to August, 1841, or upwards of six years, 
exclusive of the week’s interregnum in 1839, when Lord Melbourne tem- 
porarily resigned, and was reinstated on the refusal of Sir R. Peel to 
take office under certain circumstances which need not now be reverted 
to. In the summer of 1841 the Whigs were defeated in two Parliaments 
elected under their own auspices, and Sir R. Peel formed that Adminis- 
tration which carried the principle of Free Trade, and was eventually 
upset in 1846 by the secession of its “ Protectionist” supporters. Lord 
Joho Russeli’s Administration, which succeeded, lasted from June, 1846; 
to February, 1852, when a defeat on the Militia bill induced his Lord- 
ship to resign office. Then came the brief Administration of the Earl of 
Derby and the “country party,’’ which lasted about nine months. It 
was dissolved just before Christmas, 1852, and the Earl of Aberdeen 
succeeded at the head of a Coalition Ministry. This Administration has 
lasted a little more than two years. It will be seen that the second 
Ministry of Viscount Melbourne held office for upwards of six years, that 
of Sir Reubert Peel (the second Ministry) nearly five years, and that of 
Lord Jobn Russell nearly six years. During the period in question— 
viz., from 1834 to 1854, three appeals were made by existing Ministries 
to the public opinion of the nation—by the usual constitutional course 
of a general election. Thus, Sir Robert Peel dissolved Parliament in 
December, 1834, and the result was a considerable, but not adequate, 
accession of Parliamentary support ; Lord Melbourne dissolved in 1841, 
but the country returned a majority of 100 against him ; and the Earl of 
Derby’s appeal to the people, in 1852, was, to judge trom the result, 
similarly, though not equally, unsuccessful. 


Fire, anp SusstitvTes ror rt.—Essential to man as a cosmopolite, his 
earthly pre-eminence rests on the exclusive use of fire. Withholding it 
from brutes was essential to his rule over them. Did they possess the 
power to elicitit, enraged by his tyranny they would set and keep the 
world in flames. His superiority would wane, and his tenure on earth 
be uncertain and insecure. To prevent this, special provision has been 
made. Animals fly from fire—a dread of it is implanted in their natures. 
Those that prey in the night are impelled by a law of their organization 
to avoid it; for when dazzled by the blaze of a torch, the contraction of 
their pupils amounts in some species to blindness, and in all the sight is 
affected. Hence, though many of lower tribes surpass man in physical 
energies, speed, flight, duration of life, minuteness and magnitude of their 
works, happily none can strike fire, nor fan it into flame. 

Still, lights in the night were not withheld wholly from the lower 
tribes. For those that required them, a special illuminating element was 
provided. There are some that surpass in numbers the human species, 
of which every individual carries a torch that rivals in brilliance the best 
of our candles, the materials for which they have the power to secrete. 
Glow-worms and fire-flies are familiar examples. In tropical climes, 
various luminous insects are attached to female head-dresses. They are 
used also as lamps. I have read fine print in a dark room by the light 
of two small Long Island fire-flies in a tumbler. But man was not the 
first to rob these liviag gems of their liberty and radiance. There are 
birds that seize and suspend them as chandeliers for their dwellings. The 
bottle-nested sparrow, or baya, is one of the kidnappers. Its nest is 
closely woven like cloth in the figure of a large inverted bottle, with 
the entrance at the orifice of the neck. The interior is divided by parti- 
tions into two or three chambers, one over the other. These are pro- 
foundly dark until lit up with fire-flies caught alive, and mercilessly fixed 
to the walls or ceiling with pieces of wet clay or cowdung for sconces.— 
Ewbank’s “ World a Work-shop.” 


CLoTues BY THE Mrix.—The vegetable world furnishes the most of 
our clothing. The annual produce of thread is, in its lineal extent, all 
but inconceivable. 1,481,000,000—One billion four hundred and eighty- 
one millions of pounds of cotton were worked up into it in 1852. At the 
London Exhibition one manufacturer furnished samples of one pound of 
cotton spun into 900 hanks of 840 yards each, makes nearly 340 miles. 
Another firm exhibited 4,200 hanks of the same numbers of yards each, 
making 2,000 miles from a single pound of cotton! If we therefore mul- 
tiply the above amount only by 430, the length of thread that a single 
crop of cotton could make, would be over six hundred billions of miles, 
or sufficient for a web of stout calico, a yard wide, and containing 85 
— to the inch, that would be more than enough to reach from us to 

e sun. 

And yet all this is from cotton alone. Hemp and flax in some mea- 
sure rival it: of them there were raised in the U. States in 1850, not less 
than 1,860,000,000 of pounds. In the rapidly increasing demand for ma- 
terial for woven fabrics and for machinery to manufacture it, an order 
for webs of double belting, sufficiently long to connect the Sun witheach 





of the planets, in the way motion is communicated from the large dram 
of a factory to « number of smaller ones. We inclose our bodies in arti- 





ficial cocoons :—In winter a lady is enwrapped in a hundred miles of 
thread ; she throws over ber shoulders from thirty to in asbawl, A 
gentleman winds between three and four miles round bis neck end 
uses four more in a pocket-handkerchief. At night he throws off his 
clothing and buries himself like a larva in four or five hundred miles of 
convolved filaments.— Ibid. 


A Horse Case. Corsellis v. Turner.—This was an action brought 
by the plaintiff, a solicitor, to recover damages for the alleged breach of 
a warranty given by the defendant, a horsedealer in Kingston-vale, on 
the sale to the plaintiff of a mare. ? 

It appeared that, during last year, horse exercise having been recom. 
mended for Mrs. Corsellis, the plaintiff purchased for his wife the mare 
in question, and at the time of such purchase received from the defendant 
a warranty that she was “ quiet for common and side saddle.” At first 
the animal seemed tolerably quiet, and this was accounted for by the 
fact that she wasin lowcondition. Very shortly, however, after she came 
into the possession of the plaintiff she ran ee with Mrs. Corsellis rubbed 
the leg of Mr. Corsellis’s brother against a wall, ran away with the plain- 
tiff, and finally, baving misconducted herself grossly in every possible 
matiner, on being taken out by a Mr. Hamber, an Oxford man now read- 
ing for the bar—who said he was a good rider and used to hunting—she 
fairly pitched him over her head in such a manner that he turned a sum- 
mersault in the air before he reached the ground. According to the evi- 
dence of the plaintiff, his purchase never went even passably well unless 
accompanied by a pony, being in this respect, as Mr. Serjeant Wilking 
observed, like the butcher’s horse, who would not go without the basket, 
It appeared further that, after the plaintiff had returned her, the defend- 
ant bimself rode ber to the house of Mr. Corsellis, and, although he then 
stated that she was as quiet as a lamb, on his attempting to induce her 
to proceed on her way home, she bolted with him into an ironmonger’s 
shop, reared on to some railings, and wasonly got off by the application 
of a series of vigorous pulls by the ear. The plaintiff called seven wit- 
nesses in support of his case, and from their evidence it would appear 
that a more vicious and incorrigible brute than the mare In question 
never existed. Some time after the plaintiff had returned her to the de- 
fendant, the latter, hearing that Mr. Corsellis had bought another horse 
in her place, sent her down to Wandsworth, and tied her to the gate of the 
plaintiff ’s residence there, whence she was taken to the pound, and sub- 
sequently sold at Smithfield. The defence was, that the mare, when sold 
to the plaintiff, answered in all respects the terms of the warranty ; that 
she was quiet, had been ridden by a lady, that she had a fine mouth, 
good paces, and, in short, that she was all but perfect, and that Mr. Cor- 
sellis and his wife, being totally ignorant of horsemanship and horses, 
had taught her all the bad tricks complained of and utterly spoilt her. 
In support of his view of the case the defendant called numerous wit- 
nesses, and 

Mr. Gifford (in the absence of Mr. Serjeant Shee) having summed ap 
the evidence, and Mr. Serjeant Wilkins having made a most humorous 
reply, the jary, after a careful summing up from Mr. Justice Crowder, 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff,—damages, £28.— Law Report, Court 
of Common Pleas, Westminster, Jan. 26. 


“T HAVE DONE THE State some Servics.”’—It were enough, perha 
that an officer should have behaved as Sir De Lacy Evans behaved on 
left bank of the Alma ; as he behaved on the heights of Inkermann, not 
only on the 25th October and the 5th November, when the cannon sum- 
moned him from a sick bed into the thick of the fray, but im the execa- 
tion of his arduous duties as general of division, to have entitled him on 
retirement to public honours. But General Evans is the hero of manya 
hard-fought field. Like many others, he has served, and served with dis- 
tinction, in the bloody frays of India; in the great war when Welling- 
ton, rising superior to the enormous difficulties of his station, carried the 
British colours from Portugal to Toulouse ; in the unfortunate war with 
the United States ; at Quatre Bras, at Waterloo ; and in the Spanish war 
which set Isabella Segunda upon her throne. Through these glorious 
fields he did not ride scatheless. He bears on his body the stern marks 
of warfare. Where he was in battle may be known from the mere list of 
his wounds. In the action of the Hormaza he was wounded; twice he 
was severely wounded in the attack on New Orleans; once he was 
wounded with the Spanish legion; and lastly, at the Alma. He lost a 
horse at Bayonne, at Bladensburg, and two at Waterloo. To this mere 
catalogue we need add nothing. Wherever there was danger, there was 
found Be Lacy Evans, and England honours herself ia honouring his 
name. 

Tux Convict Question rv AvstraLia.—The people of this oolony are 
very naturally desirous, to use their own words, that “ the convict ele- 
ment of their population should be blotted out as speedily as ible,” 
They therefore, in a petition to the Queea from the Legislature, pray 
Her Majesty ‘‘ that the conditional pardons now beld by many of the 
former prisoners of the Crown inhabiting these countries be deemed and 
taken to be full and unconditional pardons.” 2. That Her Majesty 
‘ will be pleased to grant her gracious pardon, without any condition, 
to all those now holding indulgence who may be recommended by the 
local Government. 

There are now about 13,000 convicts in Van Diemen’s Land ; of these 
10,000 will be entitled to conditional pardons in the course of two years. 
If the prayer be granted, it would have the effeet of liberating the 10,000 
at once, and of abolishing the congitional pardons. There seems some 
probability that the home Government will advise the Queen to adopt 
the suggestion of the Tasmanian Legislature. But I am bound to say 
that it that be adopted, the Council of Victoria will devise some measure 
to keep out the ea-convicts of Van Diemen’s Land. As to the “ old of- 
fenders’”’—the * incorrigibles’’ as many of the worst are known to be— 
wretches who have been reduced by the cruelties of Norfolk Island to 
the single faculty of «endurance—perhaps the best mode of dealing with 
them would be to transfer them to Western Australia, where the people 
are still willing to have convicts, though, I believe, it will be impraoti- 
cable to send English convicts to any part of Australia in a few years. 
—Melbourne Correspond. Times. 


Stow to Learn —Our readers must have noticed that much fewer 
complaints are heard from the French army in the Crimea, than from 
their hardy allies. One reason of this may be that John Bull is more 
disposed to grumble than his vivacious neighbour ; but there has also 
been a radical difference in the eternal economy and management of the 
two forces. The English Commissaries order their department with a 
bungling negligence unworthy of the age, and would feed an army before 
Sebastopol through the same formula that thgy use for a regiment at the 
St. George’s or the Wellington Barracks. us a large amount of pork 
was needed, and the Eoglish Government advertised for proposals to far- 
nish it, inserting such a variety of conditions as to how the animal should 
have been fed and killed, and the pork cured, that few could comply with 
the requirements. This would all have been well enough for a few thou- 
sand barrels, but was ridiculous when applied to the quantity which the 
government needed. The proposals were for 20,000 bbis., but the govern- 
ment took 80,000 bbls, (all that were bid for) at a price ranging from £7 
to £7 193. per bbl., and also a large amount in tierces at £lla£12 10s. 
per tierce. Now mark the difference between this pompous style of sup- 
plying an army and that pursued by the French government, which 
quietly sent out here two months since and contracted for 12,000 bbls. 
ne mess pork at $16a$17 per bbl., or less than half the cost of the 

ritish contract! We will guarantee that American pork, fattened from 
Western corn, and put up by some of our first-class packers, will inspire 
a soldier with as mach courage, as if the hog had in his lifetime perform- 
ed all the requirements of the column and a half in the English advertise- 
ment, and laid down his life loyally according to the stipulation in the 
official contract.—Journal of Commerce, Feb. 14. 


Witt CarLeton, THE Irish Novetist.—In a late number of The 
Nation newspaper, some verses appeared from the pen of William Carle- 
ton, the novelist, in which he denounced the British Government for 
having neglected him, and announced his intention of soon seeking & 
home in Canada. These verses were criticised, and have drawn from 
the author a letter addressed to The Nation. ‘I regret,’ Mr. Carleton 
writes, “ to find that the lines I sent to your paper have been either mis- 
understood or wilfully misinterpreted. I beg to state at once that they 
were not meant as an appeal to my country for public assistance. 
don’t stand in need of it. When I was involved in a life-long struggle 
with embarrassments and difficulties that it is almost distraction to think 
of, I made no appeal to my country. Let it not be supposed, then, that 
I do s0 now, or that Iam anxious to court public sympathy. Whea I 
stood in need of public sympathy, I neither sought it nor found it, The 
neglect, however, which I experienced, and what I suffered, I will never 
either forget nor forgive... . I regret that the English press has 
misunderstood me, for I perceive that their observations upon my 
verses generally conclude with announcing the fact that I am in posses- 
sion of a pension of £200 a year. I may thank God, the indefatigable 
exertions of a few friends, and the bounty of a British Government, that 
I am so ; for if it were otherwise, this letter might probably be dated 
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a public establishment that I do not wish to mention at full length. 


The allusion to my country was made in the bitter recollection of those 
and friendless struggles which I was forced to undergo for 80 

many years before my pencion was granted.” In other words, Mr. Carle- 
ton, as soon as the Government places him beyond the reach of want, 
tarns round and abuses the Government. The whole reasoning of this 
thoroughly characteristic letter is, that, as long as Mr. Carleton had a 
from getting anything from the British Government, he refrained 

of denouncing it—but as soon as he gets his snug and secure pension 
of £200 he determines to show it no mercy for having withheld its money 
from him so long. Generous man! Amiable patriot !—London Exami- 





yar THE Frencu Painters are Dom@.—We bear from Paris that 
M. Delaroche bas the following works in progress: “ Mary Stuart re- 
ceiving the Sacrament before her Execution,”—‘ Napoleon on the Rock 
of St. Helena,” a very large picture,— Good Friday,” a small picture, 
oting the Virgin and the holy women preparing to leave their 
house to follow Christ to Calvary,— A Companion Picture,” the return 
to their bouee. We hear that it is impossible to describe the expression 
of sorrow in the faces of the figures. . Delaroche is now mak "g, stu- 
dies for a series of ey to represent all the events of Holy Week. 
Another work on which M. Delaroche is engaged, is “‘ The Last Meeting 
of the Girondins,” a large picture, begun some years since, and laid aside 
after the revolutionary excesses of 1848, which diegusted the painter.— 
M. Horace Vernet has in hand a large picture of “ General Randon in 
Kabylie.” In a picturerque valley, after the defeat of the Kabyles, the 
General and his one attend mass, attended by the Priest Regis: the 
smoke of cannon veiling the altar and partly concealing the rustic cross. 
Of this ecene M. Vernet was a witness. M. Vernet, says our Correspond- 
ent, “ is again off to Africa. a sixty-seven years of age, he works 
with the freshness of youth. Dreaming at night of. a eubject, he rises at 
dawn to commence it; and completes the picture without studies or 
models of any kind with the truth and fidelity of a daguerreotype.””— 
M. Ary Scheffer bas just completed a grand picture of “ The Devil 
tempting our Saviour.” (This must be the one exhibited here in New 
York); also another subject, “ Our Saviour with a little Child,” and a 
composition of “ The Unbelieving converted.” The unbelievers are 
standing on earth, and, their eyes cast up to Heaven, are in a kind of 
ecstacy converted by the Spirit of God.—The Government has given a 
large number of commissions to various artists in Painting and Sculpture 
for works to be exhibited in the Exposition Universelle of 1856.—Athe- 
neum, Jan. 17 

Comers Harp to Catcu.—Coining seems now an unpunishable offence. 
An illustration of the inadequacy of the law is afforded by a case now 
before the Lambeth Magistrate. Sergeant Quinnear arrested Edward 
Littleton, at his lodgings, with pieces of bell-metal, block-tin, twenty- 
three files of various sizes, shears, eciesors, an electrotype machine, and 
other things used by coiners, in his possession. When arrested, Little- 
ton — expressed his wonder that such a smart fellow as Quinnear 
should take so much trouble for nothing. Quinnear carries him before 
the Magistrate, and prefers a charge of having “coining implements” in 
his possession ; expressing at the same time a fear that Littleton’s sneer 
was only too well-founded, as none of the above-named articles are men- 
tioned in the act of Parliament relating to smashers. Mr. Norton— 
“ What! not twenty-three files, and some of them with the coining-metal 
actually on them? and all the bell and other metal, the electrotyping 
machine, and other things that can leave no doubt on the mind of any 
one that the man isa coiner?” Littleton said it was absurd to suppose 
the articles were intended for coining—no doubt, Mr. Norton bimself 
could find similar things inhis own house. Mr. Norton said the act men- 
tioned “ caging tools ;” he should take the files to constitute them, and 
remand the prisoner. On a subsequent day, a Mint clerk called and 
stated that the Solicitor of the Mint did not think there was sufficient 
evidence to warrant a prosecution. Mr. Norton, emphatically condemn- 
ing the law, again remanded Littleton that the Mint Solicitor might make 
farther inquiries.— London paper. 

Taz Rival Paruarmonic Socreries or Lonpon.—The Philharmonic 
Society have engaged Richard Wagner as conductor of their concerts for 
the ensuing season ; astep which they have taken, we believe, after long 
inquiry and anxious deliberation, Herr Wagner, (the uncle of Mr. Gye’s 
Jobanna,) though as yet scarcely known in this country, is, since the death 
of Mendelssohn and the retirement of Spobr from active life, the most 
celebrated musician in Germany. About his merits as a composer there 
is diversity of opinion; by one party he is extolled a9. second 
Beeth —by another he is described as merely extravagant and fan- 
tastic. But while the critics dispute, his works make their way ; his 
operas, especially, have been successfully produced in several of the 
Sa German theatres. Of his music we share the general ignorance 

England ; but it is evident from Wagner’s career—which seems not 
unlike that of Berlioz—that he is no ordinary man. 

The New Philharmonic Society are to have Berlioz, in conjunction 
with Dr. ha og as the conductor of their concerts this season. Berlioz 
was applied to by the Old Society, but had been previously engaged by 
the New. This Society, who went to St. Martin’s Hall last season, are 
returning to Exeter Hall. They frankly admit in their prospectus the 
great amount of their past pecuniary losses ; and court patronage by an- 
nouncing that, this season, their profits are to be bestowed on certain hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions.— Spectator, Jan. 27. 








A Wonverrut Assyrian Operisx.—A dealer in curiosities, named 
Dropsy, of the Quai Malaquais, was recently tried, by default, by the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police at Paris for an impudent fraud. Know- 
ing that an elderly savant, named Barrois, had a great passion for anti- 
quities, and had even written a book on the subject, he proposed to him 
to Pues an Assyrian obelisk, in a fine state of preservation, which he 
said had been sent to Paris by an English company, who had discovered 
it in some excavations at Babylon. i. Barrois eagerly grasped at the 
Proposition, and finding on investigation that the obelisk was covered 
with cruciform characters, and bore appearance of antiquity, he paid 
down 5,000f. for it. But some time after, to his great mortification, he 
found that it was perfectly modern production. Having made inqui- 
ties, he ascertained that it had been made, by order of Dropsy, by a 
sculptor named Lebeeuf, out of the stone from the quarries of St. Leu ; 
_ Dropsy had given this person 2,000f. for the work ; and that Lebeeuf, 

order to make it as perfect as possible, had gone to the Museam to 
we Assyrian antiquities ; and had even consulted M. Barrois’s own 
bo k! The tribunal sentenced Dropsy to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 

Of fine, to repay M. Barrois his 5,000f., and besides to pay him 1,000f. 
as damages, theme 

r Loss ro Yorxsutre.—The North Riding has just lost one of its 
oldest and keenest sportmen in Mr. Richard Hill. His life had been de- 
be ps to horse and hound, and his house at Thornton, which was embed- 

ed among grouse-moors and trout-streams, was, in the real sense of the 
+ ah & sportsman’s home, and worthy of the district of the wolf-hunt. 

. chronicler in the Life dwells with tasteful rapture on “the fox 
Chained at the entrance gate ; the eagle on his solitary perch casting a 
onging eye on the gold and silver pheasants through the lattice which 

approach ; the large tame pike, the monarch of the fish-pond, whose 

Predecessor, stuffed and hung up after being for many years called to his 

by the sound of bell or whistle, now bears company with many a 

g Cased fox, grouse, or paone. that years of sporting have sup- 

ed.” Mr. Hill was in his seventieth year, and his memory will long 

ol 4 among his brother Yorkshiremen, who have seen their ranks of 
Sporting worthies sadly thinned of late.—London paper. 





POUSTRIBUTION OF THE Patriotic Funp.—A short time back, corres- 
re a of the daily journals called for some account of the investment 
on sane) of the Patriotic Fund. The Commissioners have promptly 
the demand. On Saturday last, when they had received considera- 

pe Frac than half a million of money, they announced that they had 
94. ed in Government Securities, up to the 9th January, £474,718 4s, 

cme they gave this account of the relief granted— 

1854. ¢ Honorary Secretaries commenced relief on the 20th November 
dailyines there are now 460 widows and upwards, and this number is | 
reetst creasing, with about 600 children, besides 12 destitute orphans, | 
from Ang ® grog rot assistance from the Patriotic Fund, in sums varying | 
the numbe o = 10s. per week, according to the rank of the deceased and 
than the Mie family.—This allowance is from 6d. to 2s. per week more 
Wives and f did al otted by petty officers, seamen, and marines, to their 
hd Families respectively ; which allotment is generally more than 


Ron-commissioned offic i i 
Ste alee nd omteers and privates of the army can possibly remit to 


Tue Ruestan Mason : 
th 4tT INKERMANN.—It will be recollected that after 
© battle of Iukermann a Russian Major was.taken prisoner in the act of 


ing the wounded men in the fi i i 
opera e field. It was said at the time that an 
opp Served of Be anna by his capture of testifying the disgust 


@ mies at the barbarous conduct which this 
er, a8 well as many others of his countrymen, had exhibited, and that 





be would be brought to public execution. His fate, however, has not 
been recorded in any of the correspondence from the seat of war we bave 
yet seen published. We now learn froma letter of one of the three 
youthful surgeons who left Edinburgh in October last for Scutari, that 
the me py victim bas disappointed public vengeance. When captured 
he bad a severe wound in his shoulder, and was sent to the hospital at 
Kululee, near Scutari, which is set apart for wounded pret tiers 
and where he died a short time ago. The doctor who attended him says 
(doctor-like) he has preserved the wounded joint ‘‘ as a memorial of 
monster.”—Edinburgh Courant. 





Onicin oy Porato Oats.—We have to record the death of Mr. Danlel 
Jackson, of Greenhill, Arkleby, Cumberland, at the advanced age of 
ninety-four years. Upwardsof balfa century since this gentleman, who 
was a considerable landed proprietor in the county, purchased some po- 
tatoes for seed which were supposed to come from abroad ; when they 
came up, amongst them were found a few heads of corn resembling the 
oats then grown in this country, but of larger growth, and differing in 
appearance, showing a great superiority over the common oats, The 
seed was carefully peneeeses again every year ; soon a sufficient quantity 
was produeed to offer it for sale to the neighbouring farmers: from the 
circumstance of having been originally found growing amongst these fo- 
reign potatoes, it was called “ potato oats.” 





A Bacus.or’s Warm Frienp.—‘ I have been so often and unprof- 
tably in love,’ he frankly remarks, “ I have serious thoughts of paying 
my addresses to—my Tea-kettle. I have found her a very warm Friend. 
She sings, too. And you know, how fond I am of Music :—I have heard 
a thousand times more unpleasant than here. On a winoter’s night, after 
a well-spent day, with a volume of old Poetry,—Shakspere, Milton, 
Spenser,—a volume of Dr. Johnson, or a new Scottish Novel ; when the 
wind is blowing, and pattering the rain against one’s window : then, 
sweet is the song of the Kettle ; sweeter to a studious man than a crying 
child or scolding wife. However, I must consider seriously before I offer 
her m hand :—lest she should burn it.”—Life of Etty. 





Mapemorserte Racuer i “ Arsariz.’’—She played the character at 
the Théatre Francais, in Paris, in the month of April in 1847. I wit- 
neased her performance of it on, i think, the 18th of that month, the oc- 
casion being the début of her younger sister. It is not probable that you 
will attach much value to the opinion of one wholly unknown to you; 
but still I may mention, that I thought it one of the finest, because one 
of the most ideal, of her impersonations, and I have often regretted that 
it could not be repeated during her London visits. Of the rest of the 
cast I remember but little. The terrible figure of Rachel, and the girlish 
timidity of her young sister—particularly in the scene in which the two 
appeared together—alone remained fixed in my memory.—Corresp. 
Atheneum, 





CHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 321, sy J. D.* 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 320. 


White. Black 
1. Q to Q6 ch. K tks Q. 
2. P to K 8, becomes a Kt, ch. K moves. 

8. Kt to B7 checkmate. 


* We would especially direct the attention of Amateurs to the series of Prob- 
lems which we now commence publishing ; having been entered by several of 
our cleverest contributors in competition for the five move prize referred to in 
former numbers of this journal. 


Prince MenscurKorr’s GaLLantry.—An English officer, now a pri- 
soner in Sebastopol, had a letter sent him from a young lady in Eng- 
land, to the effect that she “ hoped, when he took Menschikoff prisoner, 
that he would send her a button from his coat, for her to keep asa 
relic.” The letter was forwarded by flag of truce into Sebastopol, with 
other letters for prisoners now in the enemy’s hands. This letter fell 
into Menschikoff’s own hands, of course, to be read ere delivered. On 
coming to the above passage, he immediately cut a button from his coat 
and sent it out under a flag of truce, to be conveyed to the lady, with a 
remark to the following effect:—‘ That he had no idea yet of being 
taken prisoner; but, rather than disappoint a young lady of so simple a 
request, he would fulfil her wish himself before that time arrived.” 





Acg or Oysters.—A London oysterman can tell the ages of his flock 
toa nicety. The age of an oyster is not to be found out by looking into 
its mouth. It bears its hae upon its back. Everybody who has hand- 
led an oystershell must have observed that it seemed as if composed of 
successive layers or plates overlapping each other. These are techni- 
cally termed “ shoots,” and each of them marks a year’s growth ; so that, 
by counting them, we can determine at a glance the year when the crea- 
ture came into the world. Up to the time of its maturity, the shoots are 
regular and successive ; but after that time they become irregular, and 
are piled one over the other, so that the shell becomes more and more 
thickened and bulky. Judging from the great thickness to which some 
oyster shells have attained, this mollusc is capable, if left to its natural 
changes unmolested, of attaining a patriarchal longevity. 





Axtmost a Riot 1x Lonpon.—On Sunday morning, some men and 
boys began “snowballing” in Trafalgar Square ; they pelted passengers 
and vehicles ; their numbers swelled to more than a thousand ; when the 
Police interfered, they were blinded and covered with snow ; the soldiers 
coming from barracks were beaten back; the service in St. Martin’s 
Church was interrupted by the uproar; and eventually it required a 
hundred Policemen to quell the disturbance. They managed to capture 
four of the rioters, and though rescues were attempted, got them to the 
police-station. On Monday, the Bow Street Magistrate fined each of the 
rioters forty-shillings.— London paper, Feb. 3. 





Lon@rgLLow AND HIs Successor.—The friends of Harvard College will 
be rejoiced to learn that James Russell Lowell, the poet, has been elect- 
ed to succeed Professor Longfellow in that institution, as Professor of 
Modern Languages and Belles-Letters. There were five applicants for 
the place, but Mr. Lowell was not one of them, and his nomination was 
made without his knowledge. We are happy to learn that he will ac- 
cept the appointment, but, before entering upon its duties, he will spend 
@ year abroad, in Germany and Spain. He will leave here in May ; but, 
before going abroad, he will repeat, at the West, the lectures on Eaglish 
Poetry he has just delivered before the Lowell Institute at Boston.— 
WN. ¥. Daily Tribune. 

Tue Burnett TrREATISES.—Aberdeen, Jan. 20.—The decision of the 
great literary prizes—one of £1,800 and another of £600—torthe authors 
of the two best treatises on ‘‘ The Being and Attributes of God,” has just 
been announced. The successful competitors were found to be—for the 
first prize, the Rev. Robert Anchor Thompson, A.M., Louth, Lincoln- 
shire ; and for the second, the Rev. John Tulloch, manse of Kettins, Cu- 
par Angus, Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, Scotland. 


——_ 








There were 208 treatises lodged. The judges were Professors Baden Po- 





well, Henry Rodgers, and Mr. Isaac Taylor. They were unanimous in 
their judgment. The sealed envelopes were in the Town-hall by 
Mr. John Webster, advocate in oo ene ¢ the other trustees and a 
large assemblage of the principal citizens. 

A Movern Mepievat Wevpme.—The marriage of Sir ya ae f de 
Trafford, Bart,, with the Lady Annette Talbot, eldest daughter of the 
late Col. Charles Talbot, and sister to the present Earl of Shrewsbury, 
took place on Wednesday at Biltongrange, situate within three miles of 
Rugby, the seat of Captain Hibbert. The ceremonies were very much 
of a medieval character. The costume of the principal ladies of the 
party, without being ieeby copied, was as near an approach to the 
dresses v->n in the thirteenth century, as could well be imagined. The 
bridesmaids, twelve in number, were attired in the same style of costume 
though with less elaborate effect— London paper, Jan. 19. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


HE FINEST AROMATIC IN THE WORLD: 
every other preparation under the name of SNOT eee dcated 

Catarrh Snuff, actually worth ten times its weight in gold to all those afflicted with Catarrh, 

Cold in the Head, Sore Eyes, , or H . A sample box with directions for use, will 

be sent by mail free of postage, on receipt of THIRTY-ONE CENTS in.Stamps or Specie, from the 

t of J. rno, Albany, N. Y. 

B. Not sold on CVommis;ion anywhere. 


HSEEING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES, with 
Hall’s patent powder-proof Locks, the same that were awarded separate medals at the 
World’s Fair, ‘on, 1861, and World’s Fair, New York, 1853 and '54, ana this is the 

and the only porter grett ock that received a medal at the London World's Fair, ¢ 
others mere on exhibition and now advertised as ‘* World’s Fair Locks.”” The subscriber and 
his agents are the only persons authorised to make and sell his Patent Champion Safe, with 
Hali’s Patent Powder-proof Locks. 

5. OC. HERRING, Green Block, Nos. 135, 187, and 139 Water-street, New York. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 

TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M43" ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OF FICE BY PERSONS 

living at a distance trom large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time ; the Publisher of the Albion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 
All Subseribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one ofthe 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prines 
Albert; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin: Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory ofa New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Seote; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subscribers can select, attheir option, from the above 
list; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment oftheireccounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most | rn and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor ofthe Albion, isin band for ‘ 
10 Park Place, New York. 























PROCLAMATION. 


Mayor’s Orrice New-Yorx, February 19, 18365. 
500 REWARD.-— Whereas, JOHN BETTS, 2 lad aged 13 years, was run over b 
s a horse and sleigh in Broadway, near 7ist Street, on Sunday, the Lith inst. ; 
Whereas, The said John Betts has since died in consequence of the inju then received; 
Whereas, The person who drove said sleigh is unknown to the authorities, I do by authority 
vested in me offer a reward of five hundred dollars for the apprehession and conviction of the 
person who committed said violence,—to be ry on conviction of the offender, on the certificate 
of the Recerder or District Attorney that such conviction was nad upon the testimony of the per- 
gon or petssus claiming said reward but CS eee not presemed to the Mayor within twenty 


vietion will be disregarded. 
oe Pe See» FERNANDO WOOD, 
; L. 6. Mayer 
All papers published in this City will insert the above until March 1, and send their bills te 
this Ofice for payment. 





SPINAL COMPLAINTS. 


METHOD OF TREATING SPINAL DISEASES, CURVATURES OF THE SPINB 
A and nal Weakness without the Jeast pain, or confinement from the use of Supporters 
or apparatus of any kind, has been fully practised, during the past four years, by 
MRS. JANNS DURNO, Rheumatic Physician, 
ffice, . 88 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

“28 such vary ** given over’? by the first Physicians in the State of New York have been 
completely cured, and can be referred to here and elsewhere. 

gar Mrs Darno has also been successful in the cure of PARALYSIS after all hope of relief 
had vanished. 
Albavy, N. ¥., February 24th, 1855. 


MUSIC AT THE REDUCED PRICE. 


R NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC AT THE GREATLY REDUCED PRICK, I8 
Oo” 4 § and will be sent to any part of the United States withoutcharge. In order 
that purchasers may have the advantage of our great reduction in ‘he price of usic, it is ne- 
cestary that they sbould select from our catalogue whic ins nearly all the works of merit 
or popelarity of: composers, and all the valuable copyright works of 
WILLI VINCENT WALLACE. 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
J. A. FOWLER, and others. 











- 

ch non-copgright works as are not in our catalogue we are now about, and will continue te 

oar. 80 that the public may have the advantage of the reduced prices on them. Purchasers 

at other stores will be sure to inquire for our editions, in order to get them at the reduced price. 

PIANO-FORTEs, GUITARS, FLUTES, &c., &c., of our own manofecture, all at the low- 

est market prices, and warranted in all respects. Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, Harmonions for 
Churches, é.. &c. WM. HALL & SON, 

No. 289 Broadway, opposite the Park. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Teachers supplied on the lowest terms. Music sent by mail to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the money. 


r CHAMPAGNE WINES. | 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE SUPERIOR CREAMING CABINET AY 
Verzenay, and Bouzy Champagne, from the first Houses in Rheims. Those who have » 
tried these Wines are solicited to do so, as the quality will be found superior to any usually im- 


ported. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 











ARTHUR EENDALL, AGENT. 


LLSOPP’S PALE OR BITTER ALE.—THAT THE MEDICAL PROFES- 
sion and public coy may have the benefit of this fine tonic beverage in a pure 
Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS have appointed an Ageot, Mr. ARTHUR KENWALL, Wine 
Merchant, 7 William Street, New York to supply their Beer, warranted genuine, at 85 cents per 

gallon, in casks of 9, 18, and 60 gallons ; also in pint bottles, at $2 25 per dosen. 
SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS. 
The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England, December 19th, 1854. 


age Now or Sale, No.7 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHLOSS JOHANNISBERGER 1846. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A FEW CASES OF THIS CELEBRATED 

growth at a price considerably under what it is usually sold at, and although the Wine 

does not come direct from the cellars of Prince Metternich, yet in delicacy of flavour and perfame, 
and the almost total absence of acidity, it bears compar!son with any Wine from his 

Also some very suverior Sleinwein and Steinberger, Hockheimer, Rudesheimer and Braunberger 


of various grades. 
THOMAS McMULLEN, 
44 Beaver Street, New York. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANT, 
NO. 7 WILLIAM STREET, (BETWEEN BEAVER AND PEARL STRERTS) N. Y. 
ag@r JUST REVEIVED—In Prime Condition—Stilton, Chedder, and Double Gloucester 
Cheese, Barclay’s London Stout, &c. 


THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber 8 leaveto inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his manegement, for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (turnished) to gentlemen wishing to torm 
partiesfor theirown amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The baris supplied with the best and purest liquors 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as wellas segars of the first gualtey 
oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
AND ALL OTHER 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, 
RE SUPPLIED AND WILL BE MAILED TO YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS IN ANY 
part of the United States or Canada, from Charles Willmer’s Universal a 
i, and Foreign Newspaper Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL & 
ped ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 


109 Fulton Street (2nd Fioor) , New York. 
novll—2m, 














CHARLES WILuUMER, 
19 South John Street, Liverpool. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 


NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the Iu» 
trated Lonaon News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annual sub 
ibers and to the wholesale trade. 
* Volumes 24 and 26 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, and everything of interest re- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. . 
Volume 26 will commence with by publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
bound ia cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
“Foreign Newspapers delivered in any partof New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
i fo ded by mail. 
go tata terpenes A tor every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
@ Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
thBooks imported singly or in quantives. 





CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LUNGDON M. ROGERS. 








JOR LIVE RPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAILSTEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. Jas, 

k Comstock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Kurope, positively 

on Wedn-sday, March 7¢h, at (20’olock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Ne berth secured until paid for. 

For freightor passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
BDWARD K, COLLINS & CO., 56 Wa!! Street, 

Passengers are requested to be on board at 11 A.M. 

The Steamship PACIFIC, willsuceeed the BALTIC and sal! March 21st. 

a <a wilip!vase take notice that the ships of this Linecannotcarry any goods counterband 

of war. 
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Che Alhion, 





February 24 
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THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


° €8 OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELBOTION or 
UsICAL Ry UMENTS and Musical M 
N Ne viknos, ESLOREON®, bg SAR ts ot the GuEAT MUSIC 


a 
333 Broadway. poo ee | hipers store are those of T. GILBERT & 
oo, urihor s or wows the celebrated Aolian Attachment —— WATERS’ cones te Im- 


power, brilliance: of sone, clastigty of See 
aad d'sarabilcy eet Slee HAL aA eecana rows | S Pi tetas br ust 
ei 
weit , incladin ot $50 $75, $100,$125 $130, &c., 


3 at Groat Bargal 

BevoND-dAND Please ahich have been rented t Rey as artim will be sold — low. 
“ga. W. 3M(Ta’3s WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (caned the equal 

Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. + made from Factory Prices for Cash. 

Tosuit some purchasers monthly payments will betaken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 


w ones exchanged. 
+ - ‘eads hoolssapplied onthe v bestterms. M sent by mai! post-paid, 
mearentrnneimnrestatants! ory MOTORAOR WATERS, 533 Broadway. 


sok — RE of Hor race Waters, 33 Pianos 


A 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NEW DRUG STORE. 


ELLUC & OO. BEG LE ave TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that cbey have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad 
, three doors bel »w B reet. 
Ley have loug found their old nstablishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
blic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
ea for A. ~ a ofsnch things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep 4 larger 
assortment of imported articles. 


—— ee sas will thas be enabled to present to the 
ook iargor aad cheaper than 
papi aacock ABMAQRTFIOAL "PREPARATIONS « are entirely made by UaING of 
BULUO from the bess enstorials on and the im ent ofthe 
MBDICINGS intrasted to n ~s bat ie most CAREFUL UL APOTHECABIES, and underthe 
of one of the part 


one VARIETY ana RXCKLL aon of their articles for y famnlty use other believe to be nn'que 
—t opened large and selec of fine C icinal Prapereitens, 
Plants and Fememes, to which they would call the attention of the public and of Druggiets an 
Physicians, w willobtain them at the lowest rates. DELLUC & CO., 
ecaries and Chemists. 


ior helow Bleecker Street, 
250 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 





635 Broadway, 





A PRISON, BUT NO WIPE. 


AORDINARY SBN3ATION PRODUOED IN LITERARY CILOL"S BY 
Tn wrevors Oharalag Romsace of Real Life, is ox rausting edition after edition of his 


ee a reviews, among soveral hustreds roceived, we extract the following brief no- 
: 


‘ar commanding this book as beyond question the most amusing of os season ; and ws 


pref. 
cause the moral is an excellent one.—. ion. 
ites Solslonade eve ov a vit Cesctastina of & coutiniras romances. ~~ of Com. 
It combines something of ths cotloquial ove and vivacity of Horace Walpole’s writings, with 
the ision ani elecancs which chiraoteris) Lord Chesterfield’s letters —N. F. Herald. 
ie courts ip recorded here is 019 of the rarest events that has ooo rrred since Sic »- a Fal- 
A Nainen wyng reflaements of love at Windsor.—Prentice’s Louisville Jo 
a relates — eafforiags in such a comical wy that the reader is compelled to sympathise wee 
es ATA, ay rather thin tears —Albany Argus. 
y, there is not 0 original, piquant, & ad singalar a book in American literatare ; ite 
re a phen of or ss between Fieldiag, Ohestorfiel 1, and Rochfoacault.—B ston Chr onbote. 
the exoxption of Roussssu’s Confessions, we do not a, ever to have heard of any 
a of love aad ths lover.—N. F, Bxzpr 
& positive autodiogrspy, by a awn of cchasmiohans. Tashion, an associate of noble and 
eager wat S ow he coarted and was coquctted by an bLeiress in high lis, is likely to be 
fay a age arity, in ths way of titerature, as could well be thought — Home Journal. 4 
TH norvedet OF WYCKOFF’S COURTSAIP AND (TS CONSEQUBNOBS. —~ 
ns Day. 1 Price, in paper covers, $1 00; in neat cloth binding, $1 25. 
f the above work will bs sent to wuy person, in any part of the United woul Pree 0 of 
Fesiee. 4 thelr remitting the price. J.C. DERBY, Pabdlish 
For sale by al! Booksellers. 119 Nassau St., eo’ York, 


ae: HBARTSHASE—7TH THOUSAND. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Nos.346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE NOW RBADY, 


SEVENTH THOUSAND OF MISS YONGS#’S POPULAR BOOK, ENTITLED, 
yp bahay) or, the Brocher’s Wile, 3 vols, 120. Paper covers, $l. Oloth, $1 59. 


The characters are true men and wonen, not mere names. There is no more 





plot than is ne- 





tod some of these. The power of the book lies my the truly life- 
of the perenaages iatrotacet,—in its wonderful pathos, and in the exhibition of the 
of religion. reli gicus dis- 


The religious sentiment is all bat hidden ; there are no long 

=" sach as children cenerally skip in religious novels ; ‘pat witkal the blessed power of 

Shristian liness is sean fay ae throaghoat. And more than this, so winning are tre featnres 

: tht ths a is ar eg | ty to think cf his 

se lecistactinan and ten determination’ to. better ¢ ings. In . 80 deep, but true, is the 

tone of the book, and so great its power, that we may almost test his own religious 

and earnestne:s by’ the fruit, whether it pleases him and stirs him ap or not. —Ch ur 

Journal. 








VALUABLE NEW ATLAS. 


A iiniex ot the MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. WITH AN ALPMARBTICAL 
Index of the Latitudes and ipacpedes &. of 31,09) places. Thirty-four beaatifully wograved 
joured maps. With Temporatare Se: . Bro size, bound inl volumes. Price onl y $3 50. 
xeting could be more beautiful than tae vals in which this ex ceedingly valuable work is 
. It is done in the very first style of art, and prepared wi th a care and attention that 

ingure the greatest possible ac:uracy. ides the thirty-four bea utifally engraved and coloured 
tee, with comparative Scales, it contains an alphabetical index of the latitudes and lonwi- 


tudes of 31,000 places. An Atlas of this character, corrected up to the present year, convenient 
im size, a rp in ever oe aimirably fisted for the stady, the a i. the school room, we re- 
gard as iadispe We dospoak for it ths nates of onr read 


APPLETON tk ge. Publishers, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 





FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, 
IK MARVASL’S FOD 48 DOINGS. 


GS DOINGS. BSING TONY FOUDGS’'S REXORD OF T 
F fag Caoaptecs. By [ce Marvel. 2 vols., with Two [illustrations by Darley. PANS In 
‘They ace ch wacterize 1 by the same keen perception of social follies, the eameagan 
and the samsitiomeic aafaataral style that have been admired in other pavligesions — 
Marvel; bat avan m saifest a beoador msatal culture and more ample kaowledge of the wor! on 


—WM. Y. Com 

* Pho work t8 snvcoaghly saturated with the koonest wit.”’"—Albany Argus. 

“ The hippy as at t shionadia folly, at msteraal weakness, the quiet ridicale of ey 
ways, ani tne essentials of the boast moads, with the ring of the true mstal throagh a 
our Amorfos: Bila his y= geece in one homes. in which he leaves his bene liction of a hahter 





and more grateful soir’ Ik Marvel will reap new laurels from these volumes,’’—Neow 
‘ord Mercury. , _ 
*"A racy an Lgraokic pan. with touches of h and t » which go straight to the 


reador’s sensibfiities.’’— PA Ledger. 
” Tis fall of a certain kin of quaint, descriptive hamoar, that is unlike that of any living 
—H 


Courant 
F, ee modelled after Thackeray's, anda capital story of fashionable life, 
trenchantly severe apn ths follies ait = of the times, aad clear, racy and piquant 
Fin Wales Riaine not cplan relist, ariel asnrect bis old dancers to tte 1. Tab 
“ elish, will attract his old admirers peru » . 
yop yl boy, A Se narendts it, aod it will fad many readers.’’— Olive Branah, wil 
f gracefal pleasantry will be sure to find nomsrous readers.""—W. F. Post. 
Ik Marvel’s Works. 
BEYEEIES oF A BACHELOR. 1 vol., 12mo., $1 25. 
LIF, 1 vol 25. 
oR. i 9 iame., $1 25. 
bY Pe. Being’ Studies of ths Town. 2 vols., 


a Ag 12mo., $1 25. 
FUDGE DOINGS. 2 vols., 12mo., $2 


ill be sent id, for th 
@ These Books will be by mail, postage paid, ane 


« 
ey a volumes of grac: 


12me., $2 59. 





remitted to 
SSRI BNR, 
assau Street, New York. 





LAS CASAS’S NAPOLEON. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


EMOIRS OF LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF THE BEMPER ° 
POLBON. By the Count de Las Casas. 4 vols. l2mo., cloth, 64 on ma 


Thet of Taustrations. 
. Portrait of Rapelens. 


Onartes Bonaparte. 
> Let A Bonaparte, 


. Napoleon — d the Belleroph 
ou board the on. 
0. Residences of Napoleon at Longwood. 
ll. Eugene Beavharnais claiming his Father's Sword. 
12. in which Napoleon was born. 
loscow. 
ee ' bed Elba. 

apoleon’s Humanity. 

japol 








Books in Press and Nearly Ready. 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous ritings of 
tate Dr. Magia, Now frat collected, with an original Mom and Notes, Or De me shelnn 

al ae ae Tne Ui de Bea ate Stan Se ge «The Bp 

ie he ry 
eR ay calttuse Petiveasouoe vase aso ban 
— 3 
Stady of Words, by, Rich ird Ghesores hee . BD wuneretine | i 
Words,” “ Lessons on Proverbs,” ‘‘Synomyms of the Now’ Tostamont.’’ 12mo. 
Going te Madrid via Barcelona. 12m0., ol 
bitshe tin Patnaa’s Montaly. and met with Se. R, Me a = 
& wares eRP L ID TENTURGS OF CAPT. PRIBST. By os Paxtoa, auther of 
Lag A ee in Texas.” ts gee De cian ~~ ss 12 n0., cloth. 
coket hg ay OF te ran Bar, 2 pe and’ Piniey,? A8aexation. By Heary 
THE O’BRIENS AND FL Kage” ‘By caay, Morgan. Sdited, with 
Mac aot ltusuested by D vio 1 2. clog hod, with Motes, by De. B. 
Tas WILD [xisH tnt. ty Merges. — aioe wish Gn. sheve With Memoir 
arley. " 
ma LE TRAITS" AND “Habits AND MEN.” By De: Doray "ibe cloth ; end 
LY, A PILGR T.T author ofa ‘* 

Pay 5 ine! IMAGE, By Heary T. Taokerman, r of ‘* Month in England,” 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGH Is 
AYERS CATHARTIC PILLS.—THEY DONT HELP LP COMPLAINTS, BUT 


cases of Sovofula. Two Boxes have cured Eryripelas. on yt 4 dr he 
Three Boxes «re sure to cleans 'he system from B Boile—often less than one does it. Two Boxes 
have completely cared = worst of Uleers on the Legs. Small diss sel om A to — 
Piles. Une dose cures the Headache arising from a foul stomach. © reg deans 
expel every vom from the body. They should be giv en to children, ° are pmae ay more or 
less afflicted with this scourge Asa gentle Ph ='s ny have =o cue One Box cures de- 
Half a Box cures a y purify the bloos, and thes stk at 
Asa Dinner Pill P- ". not their equal in the world be | 
but do accomplish an anaccountable armoaut of 
Prepared by Dr. J.0. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and cold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


** In this mammon worshipping it is rare to find aman place his usefulness to the public 
before his interest. During a late fase to the * 4 ry Spindies,’ we were precented by a pro- 
fessional friend, to the celebrated Chemist, Dr. J. er, whose n«me is now perhaps, more 
familiar than any other, at the bedside of sickness & cn is country. Knowing the onpr ted 
alarity of his med:cines. and the immense sale of them, we bad expected to find Lim mil- 
jonaire, and rolling in wealth. But no, we found him in his laboratory, busy with his labourers 
among bis crucibles, alembice, and retorts—givir ig bis best personal care to the c mpouncs. on 
the virtues of whi b, thousands hang for health. We learned that notwithstanding bis vast bn- 
sines’, and its prompt returns in cash, the Doctor is not rich. The reason assigned is, that the 
material is costly, and he Porsist« in making his preparations so expensively, that the nett proftt 
is emall."—Amertoan Farmer, Phila. 


r ot the Liver. 
the jon of every disease, 
are purely vegetable, and oan do no harm, 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 
§ OASEs OF ere meTION, 
I cae Lee te lilt to which that complaint gives rise, it 1s on 
Benes, Vempound “Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
nt’s Wifervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or seid. 
heart-barn end costs 
ty et ealae costi veness, it ts had invariably utility. 


prjOuM A. TARKAN} ANT 
Ro. 218 Greenwich Bt. Cor. of Warten, 


4 Co. n Dufluc 
» Soe 1%, a A ane fg eos —y Milhan. £0, 


en vetail, by 


For eal by er 
an Rroadw ny, Olemen! 
Charleston, 8. 0. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships 






Cc comprising this line are 
The PAUTFIO. cv--. or oe ee ont obeifNah wes, 
The ADRIATIO......~ AGT pee ~- 





Goverament service, every care hasbeen 


These shipe having been built by contract expressty for 
construction : aes. wr smear eaae and epost j and their ao- 


taken in their ~—- La 





“THE BOSTON REMEDY.” 


EDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE —is an old-estabd'ished remedy. Por thirty yoars 
this excellent Salve has been sold in the city of Boston and viciui:y, and its merits have 
seoured to ita Ry! ond increasing demand. For Cuts, Barns, Wounds, Sores cf every kind, 
Chilb'ains, Piles. Chappea Hands, Felons, Ring. worms, Warts, "Styes, ani old stnbborn sores, 
ete , iti. a complete cure and @ positive relief. The proprietors have many excellent letters 
from pirties who have experienced benefi's trom its use; but to none do they refer with more 
pieasure than to the following unsolicited 
Letter from C. Shepard, formerly Member of the Maseachusetia’ Sencte. 
GuwrLauen :—I will frankly confess that, until a few months since, I was exceedingly pre 
jadiced against the article, and believed it all ahumbu Boing at a dis’ ance from bome, and 
and suffering much pain trom a breeding sore, I teit ohliged to resort to the nearest shop at hand 
& sanative of some kind. The Salve presented itself first, and I ointed the inflamed por- 
tions freely with it, and the effect was truly wonderful. I have since used is freely in my fam i} 
sores, cuts, burns, sot and have recommended it in various places and to numerous indivi- 

duals, and it has give icf. I now ider it invaluable a8 a senat ve—every fa- 
mily will do well to keep a in band—every mechanic should keep it at hand for bruises. cute, 
sores, eto. + should tr) try it as a substitute for the old-fashioned poultices, and from my experi- 
ence it will redace inflammation in half the time, and with vastly lees trouble, than the poultice 
= do as usually made and applied, . Sasparp, 
Price 25c. a box; medium sins. 50c; large boxes, $1. 

. B. ;Cc H Ring, Broadway nad John Stree’; J. &1T. Coddington, 715 
7k B Newman, 303 Hndson Street; Galion, corner of Bowery and Grand Street; John 
8. Nowill, ‘Williamsb irgh; Mrs. Hayes, Brooklyn; Zieber, Philadelphia; Hance, Baltimore, end 


Druggists generaily in the United States. 
REDDING & OO., Proprietors, Boston. 








BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURBRS; 


Low rates of insurance without profits, 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan, 

No extra Sage for peers | the Atlantic. 
The security large —_— 

California, hustralie, an special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on mutaal scale. 


His Excell HAMILTON N FISH, late Govern 

ANTHONY BARCLAY, Ha, H x Mi. Conmal of State of New York, 
Stephen Whitney . | owl ne Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ¥ Hon. Sonn H. ik 
Samuel Wetmee, > Sonn » Heq. | = 


MEDICAL BXA ac 
JOHN 0. mee oy M.D , 473 Broadway. 


". TOHNITON, M. 
M. ENEVIIT, & a. 23 Bast lath St. 


a for the United 





THE NATIONAL 10Aan a, UND LIFE ASSURANCE 
XY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION page Ay dy very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 








sri ag artes , entitling the assured, hether at th 
v the of his first 
atum, or at amy fubure period, to borrow apon interest to the extent of one half et the aes Ee 
without any responsibility or or otherwise per will'the licy (the 
ae ee as each loan will be eudoreed thovere. 
The asenred ean at any tons pee pelle ood of the Society an immediate 
of ons lhe tho annual promium paid theretm thas us giving to each policy @ known Cash 
value, 
pplicants are not or ho Motion) Bacmttaction or Stamp Duty. 
yer be throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
{, Peon. e. DY. B 8. Jobn Moss, 
a ra + Sano 
Oharies Bennett, Thomas Nico a Grattan. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. es, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, 
Moutrem ..s-+0+-  seeeg Flanagen, Theo. Hark, Hesry tetaw Wma, Rev 
yyy ton, J. T. Cc. 
Halifax N.S. . sooo S Ounera, 4 C. Kinnear, Hon. 
P. 0. Hill, Agent. 
Bt Job, W. B....... 00. § Hagen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
t, John’s, Newfoundiand,.§ 4 W, Hovies, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 


B. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. Onrem eT General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
AUKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office— Mon Tae. 





FUND LIF 
NATIONAL LOAN (D LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


ONE AL yn AT NO. Tl WALL STREET, NEW rw TORE. 
00,000 Te or $2,500 
Empowered ay “yr of ot bar Vie” 


‘arliament, 2d tc — Royal aseene 27 


“A favize BANK FOR . oe Wrpow AND THa OPHan, 


his Life Assurance 
Guarantee rand L of Bs 9100 
COwPtoLLER OF THE STATE 


27th July, 1838, 


Sgt 
Tprmeellnitetenbin, $130 ta, second do. 6 Exole- 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK, FROM LIVERPOOL, 


Wednesday. ........+.+.. January 4, ‘ Saturday. ..........+... damuary bial 
Wednesday. ....... s+ sss Feb’ry 7, ** Bateréay..... eeee Lame R 
Wednesday. ..........+...Feb'ry Bi, ** Saturday... ... meaqees | me 
Saturday... ......++.-Febv'y 24, 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D K. OOLLINS & OO., No. 66 Wall street, 
BReraa Wah S GSB Ton roar, aston, 
AR cs 27 Austin Friars, London. 
MONROE & CO. ‘eh Rue Notre Dame des Victotres, 
Gino. H DRAPBR R, Havre —_ 
The owners of these sh wil bet be fodiee eae oe ane. silver, bullion, specte, 
cious stoves or metals, wunlows’ bilie are signed therefor, wad the wie aoe ot 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAD 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ........+++... 819 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 998 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Oabin Passage. ................ $110 | Second Oabin Pasoage,........ 00... 0.0. 88 
B@” The ships from Boston call at Halifax, 
tains aptatua. 
MrObMA,.. oc ccee ceccceescee -. em. {Amarian,. .. »0. cooes coce- deco . Lawe, 
BNE, oc ccc ce ccccecccecescs TRIB. Esc conneeSscner nas HM 
Ashes occ cece cee ee eos ONDE, . G. Lorr. =. 


y - “iManabaraeacsay S34} —— Se ee 


“SE nt er 
pas une Wednesda: 

o coc cece cee ce eDOMOM ees ce cccccccs a eee coe cccc cess SEM 1885 
BA on ae 0 0 000. 0.0.0 SNS? 0000 200 cece Weise. tion anata ebry. ath = 
yer Ae . Wednesday... ........ ... Feb bed 
Oanada... ....+.--+. Boston Le secscre ees «Wednesday .. Sece deekessuuee i . 


g@m There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 2a 


Berths not secured antal paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The Lay ences om agit ag be accountable for Goki, i eevee, ne, = om, 6 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the pra eae 
‘or freight or passage, apply to E. GUNARD 
4 Bowting Green. 








NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
eon os THE SE Ooanae 1 Dan Aan , pan Cle 
A’ NOTON..........Oapt. RB. Cavendy. A steetresceess. Cpt. B, Higgins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. - 
Prorosen Dares or ny 
From New Yor. From 

.o+ eee. Saturday, Jan. 27...... h~ © p 

Saturday, Feo. %......... March 


Hermann .... «++ +++ 




















oceetececseces 1. Saturday; Sept. 
Washingtom ,......+. A Saturday, Oct. 
Formann.... ess. .ssccc+s., Saturday, Nov, 
Washington,... ...........-. Saturday, Dec, 


M SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW 




















Hermann .......- eb. 28| Hermanm........ 
Washington... .. } March 8 23 | Ww Washington... ... ar 
Waauewns..... May bl gaeeee 
Washingtea. 2.2. "July 18 | Washington’... Pee. § 
both and retarni they offer to 
Soe péven mages over any athe route i econo both oft aod meme ae 
Price ew York 2.8. re: 


ower mig, sie ere 


fe sof tate il wi biznes peahoattoeeh 
it or passage 
ae vivir . H. SAND, 12 Soath William st., New York, 
©. A, HEINEKEN & 00. Breve, 
CROBKEY & 00., 
Jan. 11 your WM. ISELIN, Hovre. 





PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PPOvESE RAST OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, OARRYING THE 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTELY 


Saloon Cabin Paswee. d Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, 6125. 
ap The wa Bhioe are at ne scuD” eo: 
EDWARD...........- apt. Corr. C . Capt. panes 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lona. | tL 3 Capt, aay 
NIGHTINGALE.,....Capt. Mater. WINDWARD.,..... .Oapt. B 
GERTRUDE......... Capt. PLinxgr. WIPOE ED. 00s earnest Surru, 
OCBAN QUEEN... 0... ccccecceeecceceecccs it. Hae, 


All the above are strictly first-class Fhips, provided with e 


very Nowepmns hed ineare comfort 
d safety, The snecess that bas atiende the Pioneer Line is recedented 
= sare Four Thousand Passer gers but three deaths have pT min “ Ou & 
on Passengers forwarded by epeciel ¢ agreement to Batavia, Manilia, Singapore, Calcutta, aa 





In United State and New York 

OF NEW YORK in the ‘Sete. bana will recei 

Lives at thelr G ‘Agency, No. 71 Wall strest, New York, a and at different 

eneners State. 

Persons going to CALIFORNIA ont to tay why insured at a ro nena extra premium. 

Lace Board of Direstors for transaction of usiness 

Met Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P.M ws ena 

sq ranbbleta vetting Tort te advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Y1 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James Boorman, ©. B. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, % ©, Tucker, 
gots o, Holbrooke, + Gore 
Paul ann s: J Dill, 
Henry 
BANEERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLIOTTOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8, KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CL 


YMER 
0. EB, HABICHT, General Agent. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, c. w. 
Branch Offices 
At Montreal and St. Johns, N. B.; with Agencies throughout Canada, 
at St. John, Newfoundland. ry Ste cee 


HE DIRECTORS OF Laing th seen LIFE ASSUR 
comparison of its position, 
can Institutions. Peculiarities sor oy te "bo 





ANCE COMPANY INVITE A 
rospects with those of kindred British or Ameri- 
jonial Scciety confer upon the Company advan. 


by whic 
are of the sy Seyl validity ot It of ott ile w public confidence. 


Annual rs: held in September, sh that t 
pany, arising from £512.308 assured, ‘amount to £148,246, and the he4 
; leaving @ sarplos of £63.045. The Policies extant eqnel 
—_ — a) 1? 18,992 ; ee _3 ote he ye 
ransac' ry ear. 99 ac. 
tenets in ten on tne oo an accumulated assur: one vert ance fund. The The year’s receipts of £14199 a0. 
In the six and-a-half years that have olansed since the organisation of th 
and £9,972 in the form of interest. On aan ae 


ve been enpsived +) premiams be 
tal expenses have not exc 14019, and ry elaims £13,168. On al! th ts - 
nee of British Ottioas ors high easaswr Loe will result 


— instituted with the parallel 
to the 
basiness equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiums paid. An 
yl plea year of ihe Oompany’s existence is tee 





ei 








rabl. of th 
The profits divided on the ere 
assurer who entered for £1000 at th 


credited with a revisionary bonus of 


Without wishing to introduce cheapness as an element of primary importance in life assurance 
the Directors of the (‘eneda Com: i I - 
ard set up by mont other Comran pany remaind she public that te rates a ¢ lower than the stand 


b cent. at th f 30 i British office 
ted ted Staten i £2 9 " 34. i, anoch other £2 


Compan charge is ty 4s. 64: 
profits, as Soy ee par 
° 


— in the evovisees and the ~ 

0s. 8d. In the Canada 

not by aie dowa roainate 
upon thet n Sem for the 








PAOIFIO MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity ingprerpe, 














, fallacy, or untried ior = 
on which s the Company's calculations ar 


vestmen 
Ia adtition to the ordinary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with premin 

pazavle in —, periods, on Jo int lives, and aye system att for the first seven pommg 

mmediate and deferred snnuliies are granted on favonrable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pared by which parties are enabled to secure. by one effort, the joint benefits of life assurance aid 
annuity; realising to their represe:tatives the advantages of we formor in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves the pe or of the latter in the event of their surviving beyona a 
8 cr To persons y who desire to dopgett i it at ao or for eone- 
vestments of such a character may, th: 


possessed of 
is enabled to cate nae sr gible indu wT gg 4 Or permanent i 
higher returt. than oan be obtained from Basak Banks o or : onan 8 noe yields ‘ 


vings’ Banks. 
jon of remunerative and immedi 
een ang well worthy of a ar ce errangementa of the Compe: 


constderation. 
h Report and all other Particulars are obtainable on application to the undersigned 





tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed b " 
siuees is circumscribed within the legitimate limi s of opr th af +f oer 
lavestments, whether a from — or fands entrusted to it for the on jal purpoee ; 
whilst the rapid and anva b ite course has been marked an indica: 


Hong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to B. W. CAMERON, 
116 Wall street 





LONDON LINE OF PACEBTs. 
hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow the year. 


The shi the line of packets ander the 
wubstauns me eal te antes York and from London on the under’ sntioned dates tarughows 
year; at Portsmouth to ante ny as usual, viz : 
Ships. Masters. of Sailing from Days m Salling from 
eaten Tors ¢ 
we yeti 


VIOTORIA..........Edmand Champion. . , a 


MARGARET EVANS......3. C. Warner,,, 


SOUTHAMPTON........ .. L Pratt,,, 





NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer... 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


HENDBIK HUDSON,....Wm. B. Smith... 


OCEAN QUBEN,....... BR. H. Griswold... 


AMERICAN EAGLE,......B.H. Moore... 








AMAZON, (New)..........H. BR. Hovey... eeecvces 
DEVONSHIRB.............0. M. Lerd... coc esens 
F ALESTINE, (New)... ... E.G. Tinker... ee | Pe 
Deoember, .25 
These ships are all of the first class, and are command experienced 
Greet care wil be ken that che Beda, W egy 


&o. 
price 

swore ths Spi eves othe backs 

or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of lading are s signed 
ALEX’R WILEY, and 
BE. FE. MORGA 
BARING, BROTHERS & 00., 

PACEBTS FOR HAVRE. 


HOSED LINB.—Ehe will k 
Srey» Gioving shige eave Havre on the léth, and New York on ¢hé 





London. 








New York. Havre, 
8T. DENTS, BS PEMERET « os 00 00 coees crvcescees 16th February. 
Foilansbee, " BY oe ccncececcecccsecceceseccs 16th June, 
socccceesececcesereese( 16th October, 
8T.NICHOI lst February ..........s000 seeweees( 16th March, 
B _ Int Qetobarseccvuceswcsove seeeess 16th July. 
ragdon, master eh TITTTTTT Tritt TTT inn Bovemtes. 
MERCURY, Now Ottpper.) § [st Saree «+++ ++ i aort. 
po nee poy ta atanbe 
LLIAM a lst A tg May. 
Willard, master. ; is Deon vet | 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) all requisite artictes for the com 
commanded by men of experience in the trade. auke, 


ot pau $100 Tritt wines of liquor. 
incurred. 


ane ame. 


torwarded tree from 
BOYD & HI 














HIS COMPANY is now aod io and to take risks to and from the United Sta 
inland and coast wise i and Yrom aay ober part of the world, on ail desoriptons 
TRUSTEES. 
A, OC. Richards, William Kent, A.8 J. K. Myers, 
Sheppard Gandy, ©. Hadden, Alfred Kdwards, ‘dward Lambert, 
C. F. Milnor, L. P. Mor ts J.8.H Pred. B 
Edwin Thora, m. M. Bliss, Bron . i eved Parvick, 
ar Ago Jan., Ww. SB. Me len, Jota J. Haines, Artber Leary, 
T. B. Merriex, Robert Stiamon, PW Meyer : Thee. Rakin” 
G. D. H. Giitespie, Wesson, Jobn B, Arthar, epwint MoNamee, 
Bass. A. Onpunvorn, Secretary. we. tavoket eae . 


eratany "of the Company's Agencies. 
THOMAS M. 
Hamilton, November 30, 1854. SIMONS, Secretary. 


deo23—ly 





W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICK, No. 10, PARK PLACR, 


